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FOREIGN TRADE AND GOLD IMPORTS. 


The most prominent fact in the condition of our foreign 
trade, during December, was the decisive falling-off, at the 
commencement of the month, of European shipments of gold 
to this country. The falling off in our receipts of that metal 
from Europe was, of course, not experienced until later in the 
month, but in the week ending December 20 our import of 
gold was short of one million dollars. 

As a consequence of the reduced export to the United 
States of gold from Europe, the drain upon the stocks of 
that metal in the Banks of France and England, has substan- 
tially ceased since the beginning of December. 

The following table will show the decline in the coin and 
bullion in the bank of England since October 1. 


October 1, £ 34,834,873 a November 26, £ 28,371,119 


Rs: 29, 31,097,433 . December 3, 27,733,246 
November 5, 30, 188,596 er 27,609,246 


November 12, 29,302,325 oe 27,702,246 
November 19, 28,927,002 - 

The progress of the depletion of the gold of the Bank of 
France is shown by the following statement of its metallic 
reserves, francs being converted into pounds, at the rate of 
twenty-five for one: 

1879 Gold. Silver. 
& 45,880,000 

October 23 800. ite 48,360,000 
November 13 32,149,644 .. 48,308,441 
November 20 31,30G:241 ... 48,442,223 
November 27 30,675,038 .. 48,573,646 
December 4 30,457,036 .. 48,631, 518 

33 
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During the week ending December 11, the Bank of France 
lost 5,850,000 francs in coin, but during the following week, 
ending December 18, it gained 7,650,000 francs in coin. The 
relative proportion of gold and silver in the loss and gain of 
coin during the those two weeks is not given, but it may 
be assumed that if there were, on the whole, any loss of 
gold, it must be very small. 

It would seem that the Bank of France, while it was losing 
gold at the rapid rate as shown in the above table, manifested 
no concern at the loss, and took no measures of any kind to 
arrest it. The statements made, occasionally, that it was 
charging a premium upon gold, all proved to be erroneous, 
The bank seems also to have paid out gold in discounting 
notes, although knowing that such gold was intended for 
export. One cause of its apparent indifference on the subject, 
was undoubtedly the largeness of the quantity of gold in 
circulation in France. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Leonomist, writing 
November 13, said: “ The drain of gold has now been trans- 
ferred back from London to Paris, and exports are being made 
to the United States and Germany. Gold is, nevertheless, 
easily obtainable; the Bank of France was to-day giving it 
against paper discounted, and it is to be bought at the 
changers at one-half per mille premium. The quantity in 
circulation is, however, so great—payments being almost 
exclusively made in cash, the use of checks being exceptions 
—that ten or twenty millions of pounds sterling taken from 
it would not be missed.” 

The same correspondent wrote, November 20: “The Bank 
of France continues to give gold for paper discounted, but 
has no selling price. Gold is offered by the changers at 1% 
per mille. As, however, there is an advantage in taking it 
from the bank, the gold exported has all been taken from 
that source.”’ 

The same correspondent wrote, November 27: “The in- 
crease of 39,111,549 francs during the past week in the dis- 
counts of the Bank of France is chiefly due to the with- 
drawals of gold for export, the Bank continuing to give that 
metal against bills discounted, rather than sell gold at a pre- 
mium. This being the cheapest mode of obtaining gold no 
purchases are made at the Bank, which has, besides, no price 
for the moment. The rate at the changers is 1 per mille, but 
the rate is nominal, as the gold wanted for export is cheaper 
at the Bank, by discounting bills. The exports from France 
to Germany have ceased, but gold is still being sent to 
Egypt, and to North and South America; to the latter for 
wool.” 

From Germany we have an account of the proportion of 
silver in the metallic reserve of the Imperial Bank, which 
differs materially from the statements hitherto generally 
made and credited. In May last, the British Minister at 
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Berlin gave it as his information, that it then amounted to 
£10,000,000. 

The London Zconomist of November 22, says in respect to 
the condition of the German Imperial Bank, on the authority 
of the Berliner Borsen Zeitung: “It is believed that the pro- 
portion of bullion at the bank, on an average at the present 
time, is two-fifths gold and three-fifths silver. According to 
the latest statement it held about £ 25,000,000 in coin and 
bullion. Following the proportion indicated above, only 
£10,000,000 of this would be gold. When the number of 
branches of the bank is taken into consideration, it will be 
obvious that only a very small sum comparatively can be 
available at the head office to meet any demand for bullion 
for export.” 

To recruit its gold stock, the German Bank has raised the 
price at which it buys foreign gold coin. 

It has been obvious to everybody that a permanent flow 
of gold from Europe to America was an impossibility. The 
normal flow is the other way, as the United States is a large 
producer of that metal. But while there has been an agree- 
ment of opinion that a tlow this way could not continue 
long, there has been a difference of views as to the manner 
in which it would be arrested. The European view, and 
especially the British view, has been, that there would be an 
early reversal of the balance of trade in favor of the United 
States. The contrary view, and it is the one which we have 
steadily presented in the last three numbers of this Maga- 
zine, has been that the balance of the exports of the United 
States over its imports would continue large for some con- 
siderable time, and that Europe would be obliged to liquidate 
that balance’ by re-selling the American securities which it 
holds. 

The London Zimes of December 1, said: “The money that 
has flowed in such profusion from Europe to the United 
States cannot always remain there. Its presence will soon 
be felt in a rise of prices throughout the Union, and as a 
rise has been established a demand for European goods will 
follow, and the current of money from the east to the 
western shores of the Atlantic will be arrested, if not 
reversed.” 

In its money article of December 12, the Times said 
further in the same view: “Among other evidences of the 
reviving capacity of Europe to counteract the adverse balance 
of trade with the United States, are advices from Germany 
Which show that one million cwt. of steel blocks have been 
sold for shipment to America by Herr Krupp and _ others. 
This operation will be financed through London.” 

_ On the 6th of December, the London Lconomist, expressed 
itself in the following language, in which it seems to treat 
the foregoing predictions of the Zimes as already realized:— 
“It is not unlikely that we shall see a change take place 
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in the relation between the exports and the imports of the 
United States. The very considerable imports of gold there 
have to some extent inflated prices on that side. The 
economy of past years appears laid aside for the time, 
and the result is that, notwithstanding the immense volume 
of grain which America has poured on Europe, the balance 
of trade is less in favor of this country than in years 
past. The surplus of exports through New York is di- 
minishing, and the course of business there is assuming more 
of its normal character. All this will tend to check the 
export of bullion.” 

The error of the Zconomist is in confounding the foreign 
trade of New York city with the foreign trade of the 
United States. The official returns do show a reversal of 
the balance of the foreign trade of New York for November, 
the imports exceeding exports by the sum of §$ 2,468,769, 
but when the returns from all the ports are received, it 
will be found that the excess of exports over imports is 
still large. 

%&4The balance of merchandise trade in favor of the United 
States, in September, 1879, was twenty million dollars, being 
the same as during September, 1878. It was forty million 
dollars in October, 1879, being twelve millions more than 
it was during October, 1878. 

”~*,What is said by British writers about the increased quan- 
tities and prices of American imports is correctly said, but 
they overlook the offsetting facts that many leading articles 
of American export have increased in price at the same 
time, and that there has also been an enlargement in quan- 
tity of certain exports, and especially of bread stuffs. 

On the 13th of December in the two years, 1878 and 1879, 
the prices in New York City of certain articles which we 
send abroad, were as follows: 

1878. 1879. Advances. 


98 coc $ 1.45 ree 47 

481g... 64 amas 1534 

51 eoce 19% 

12.15 ee $3.50 

7.90 eee 2.00 
Some of the most experienced and observant bankers in 
the city of New York, in view of the facts that so large a 
portion of the gold recently received from Europe has gone 
to the interior, and that the ability of western famers to retain 
stocks of money has been so much increased, are of the 
opinion that the immediate effect upon American prices of 
the newly-imported gold will be much less than is antici- 
pated in Europe. They say, that for a time at least, this 
gold will lie idle in private hoards, and some of them think 
that it may be a long time before all of it flows back to 
the seaboard, so as to be recoverable by the banks on the 

other side of the Atlantic by any process whatever. 
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NATIONAL BANK RESERVES. 


On December 5, the Committee on Banking and Currency 
of the United States House of Representatives voted to report 
the following bill : 


A bill requiring the reserves of National banking associations to be kept in 
the standard gold and silver coins of the United States in lieu of lawful money. 


Be it enacted, etc., that section 5,191 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

Section 5,191. Every National banking association in either of the following 
cities, Albany, Baltimore, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Louisville, Milwaukee, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, Richmond, Charleston, and Washington, shall at all times 
have on hand in lawful money of the United States (one-half of which shall be 
in standard gold or silver coins of the United States) an amount equal to at 
least twenty-five per cent. of the aggregate amount of its notes in circulation 
and its deposits, and every other association shall at all times have on hand in 
lawful money of the United States ( one-half of which shall be in standard gold 
and silver coins of the United States) an amount equal to at least fifteen per 
cent. of the aggregate amount of its notes in circulation and of its deposits. 

Whenever the lawful money of any association in any of the cities named, 
shall be below the amount of twenty-five per cent. of its circulation and de- 
posits, and whenever the lawful money of any other association shall be below 
fifteen per cent. of its circulation and deposits, such association shall not 
increase its liabilities by making any new loans or discounts, otherwise than by 
discounting or purchasing bills of exchange payable at sight, nor make any divi- 
dend of its profits until the required proportion between the aggregate amount 
of its outstanding rates of circulation and deposits and its lawful money of the 
United States in the proportion required as to coin has been restored. And the 
Comptroller of the Currency may notify any association whose lawful money 
reserve shall be below the amount and proportion of coin as above required to 
be kept on hand to make good such reserve, and if such association shall fail 
for thirty days thereafter so to make good its reserve of lawful money and in 
the proportion aforesaid, the Comptroller may, with the concurrence of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, appoint a receiver to wind up the business of the associ- 
ation as provided in section 5,234: Provided that neither Clearing-House cer- 
tificates nor the balances provided for in section 5,192, shall be counted or 
deemed any portion of the coin reserves required by this Act. 


In this proposition, to amend section 5,190 of the Revised 
Statutes, the committee overlooked the fact that that section 
was already amended by an act passed on the 2oth of June, 
1874, so far as reserves are required in respect to circulation. 
The Act of June 20, 1874, after providing that the National 
banks shall constantly keep a fund of lawful money in the 
Treasury of the United States, for the redemption of their 
notes, equal to five per cent. of their circulation, provides as 
follows in its second section : 


That section 31 of the National Bank Act be so amended that the several 
associations therein provided for shall not hereafter be required to keep on 
hand any amount of money whatever by reason of their respective circulations, 
but the moneys required to be kept at all times on hand shall be determined 
by the amount of deposits, in all respects as provided for in the said section. 


The volume of the Revised Statutes having been compiled 
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before the Act of June 20, 1874, was passed, contains no 
reference to that Act, which explains how it was overlooked. 

Upon having their attention called to the subject the 
House Committee on Banking and Currency have since modi- 
fied the bill, and now leave the bank reserve, in respect to 
circulation, where the Act of June 20, 1874, left it. No greater 
reserve certainly ought to be required than a constant deposit 
in the Treasury of lawful money equal to five per cent. of 
the circulation, in addition to the deposit of Government 
bonds, at ninety per cent of their par value, for the whole 
amount of their circulation. 

As respects reserves for deposits, the pending bill makes 
no change in the amount required to be kept. The change 
is in the character of the funds required to be kept. In 
the City of New York all the required reserve of twenty-five 
per cent. must now be in lawful money, but under the pro- 
posed bill one-half of this lawful money must be gold and 
silver coins. In the reserve cities (other than New York) 
one-half of the reserved twenty-five per cent. must now be 
in lawful money, and the other half may be on deposit with 
their reserve banking agents in New York; but under the 
proposed bill it must all be in lawful money, and at least 
one-half of it in gold and silver coins. As respects the 
reserves of fifteen per cent. required to be kept by the 
country banks, only two-fifths need now be kept by them in 
their own vaults, and this may be in lawful money, while 
the other three-fifths may be kept in the hands of reserve 
banking agents in New York. Under the proposed bill, the 
country banks must keep the whole fifteen per cent. in their 
‘own vaults, and one-half of it in gold and silver coins. 

So far as the pending bill provides that some portion of 
the lawful money now required to be kept by the banks in 
their own vaults shall consist of gold and silver coins, it 
meets with general favor. Having ourselves advocated that 
policy, many months since, we of course approve of it. The 
policy of the convertibility of the paper currency into coin 
has been determined upon by the country, and a secure con- 
vertibility is not possible without ample reserves of coin, not 
merely in the Government vaults, but the bank vaults as well. 

But the pending bill, as will have been seen, provides for 
another and altogether different change in the reserves of the 
- banks, by prescribing that they shall not include moneys left 
on deposit in other banks, but shall consist wholly of actual 
money kept in their own vaults. This is a serious change, 
and if introduced abruptly, as the pending bill proposes to 
introduce it, would involve a very sudden and a very large 
locking up of money, and might bring on a commercial and 
banking crisis. 

We incline to think that the principle of the pending bill 
is a sound one in this particular, and that reserves for the 
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security of the prompt payment of deposits should be actual 
money kept somewhere in a bodily and tangible shape, and 
not a mere credit on the books of other banks. But it is 
plain that this change in the character of reserves cannot be 
introduced without serious mischiefs, unless the effect of the 
change is mitigated by a reduction in the per centage of the 
reserves required to be kept, or unless the change is made 
very gradually. 

While we believe that some portion of bank reserves 
should be metallic, we believe also that certificates of the 
deposits of gold and silver in the Treasury of the United 
States, where they are actually kept and not used, so as to 
be always ready to be delivered on the presentation of the 
certificates for them, should be treated just the same as gold 
and silver in hand. There is no feature of credit whatever 
about such certificates. They are only another form of the 
ownership and possession of the metals, and perhaps a safer 
form, as the vaults of the United States Treasury may be, 
and probably are, more securely constructed than the average 
of private vaults. In view of the magnitude of modern 
transactions, gold and silver are either of them too bulky 
and heavy for convenience in actual handling. 

It has been reported, and we doubt not truly, that the 
Bank of America, having large and specially secure vaults 
for the purpose, has consented to hold more or less of the 
gold of the other banks in New York, and to give them cer- 
tificates for the sums so held, and that the banks of New York 
have agreed to treat such certificates the same as actual gold. 
They are not mere gold credits on the books of the Bank of 
America, but they are the evidences of its receipt of, and of 
its agreement to hold intact, certain specified amounts of 
gold, and there is no reason why certificates of that character 
should not be reckoned as a part cf the coin reserves of banks. 
In Boston, as we see it stated, the Merchants’ Bank has 
agreed to perform for the banks of that city the same 
office of keeping and receipting for coin, and there is no 
reason why its receipts should not be recognized as coin in 
a statement of bank reserves. 

Since writing the above, we learn that the House Commit- 
tee on Banking, on the 17th of December, decided to still 
further change their bill, and to report after the holiday 
recess the following : 

Be it enacted, &c.: That the National Bank act be and is hereby so 


amended as to require every banking association to keep in gold and silver 
coins of the United States one-half of the reserve fund pow required by law. 


SECTION 2, Any banking association failing to comply with the requirements 
of the first section of this act shall not be allowed to increase its liabilities by 
making any new loans or discounts otherwise than by discounting or purchasin 
_ bills of exchange payable at sight, nor make any dividend of its profits, unti 
the required proportion of coin has been restored; and the Comptroller of the 

urrency may notify any association whose lawful money reserve shall be below 
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the amount and proportion of coin as above required to be kept on hand to 
make good such reserve; and if such association shall fail for thirty days there- 
after so as to make good its reserve of lawful money in the proportion afore- 
said, the Comptroller may, with the concurrence of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, appoint a receiver to wind up the business of the association as provided 
in section 5,234. 

SECTION 3. All acts and parts of acts in conflict with this act are hereby 
repealed. 

The bill in this new form will permit the county banks 
and banks in the reserve cities (other than New York) to 
keep half of their reserves in the form of credits in reserve 
banks. To that extent, the new bill diminishes very greatly 
the danger of a sudden and large lock-up of money. 

But it is still open to the objection that it requires the 
actual and bodily possession of the required gold and silver 
coins, and does not allow to be reckoned, as such, any certifi- 
cates of their ownership, and not even certificates of their 
deposit in the Treasury of the United States. 

We notice in this connection that the Comptroller of the 
Currency, in a letter written on the 17th of December, in 
reply to inquiries from a bank in New York City, says in 
respect to silver certificates: “The only legal-tender quality 
that silver certificates have is, that they are receivable for 
customs, taxes, and all public dues. (Section 3 of the Act of 
Congress passed February 28, 1878.) There is no authority 
of law for counting silver certificates as part of the lawful 
money reserve which National banks are required to hold.” 

The language of the Act of February 28, 1878, requiring 
the issue of certificates for silver deposits for sums of $10 
and upwards is the same as that of the Act of March 3, 1863, 
which permitted the issue of certificates for gold deposits for 
sums of $20 and upwards. Both classes of certificates are 
made receivable for Custom-house duties, and it is not spe- 
cially provided in respect to either, that they may be reckoned 
as a part of the lawful money reserves of the National 
banks. 

The gold certificates, as we understand it, have, however, 
always been so reckoned. If there is any doubt whether the 
strict letter of the law permit either to be so reckoned, the 
doubt ought to be removed by declaratory legislation. Exist- 
ing laws prescribe in express terms that certificates of deposit 
in the United States Treasury of United States notes ( green- 
backs) may form a part of bank reserves, and it will be 
most extraordinary if certificates of deposits, in the same 
place, of gold and silver, are to be treated as of less value. 

Section 5,193 of the Revised Statutes, which authorizes the 
Secretary of the Treasury to hold United States notes de- 
posited with him by National banking associations, and to 
give them certificates therefor, prescribes as follows : 

‘¢ The notes so deposited shall not be counted as part of the lawful money 
reserve of the association; but the certificates issued therefor may be counted 
as part of its lawful money reserve.” 
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There is still another part of the Revised Statutes, (Section 
5,192) under which the character of a lawful bank reserve is 
given to a clearing-house certificate, either of specie or law- 
ful money. The language is as follows: 

“Clearing-house certificates, representing specie or lawful money, specially 
deposited ;for the purpose, of any clearing-house association, shall also be 
deemed to be lawful money in the possession of any association belonging to 
such clearing house, holding and owning such certificate.” 

Under this section, 5,192, “ Specie,” which means either gold 
or silver, may be deposited in any bank which is the selected 
agent of a clearing house, and the certificate issued therefor 
is “deemed to be lawful money in the possession of any associa- 
tion holding and owning such certificate.” But if the Comp- 
troller of the Currency is right in his construction, a certifi- 
cate of the deposit of silver in the United States Treasury 
is not entitled to that privilege. If such an anomaly exists, 
the sooner it is corrected the better. 


eee ee 


SUBSIDIARY SILVER. 


The imports of American silver coins, consisting mainly of 

subsidiary silver coins, of old dates, were: 

AW DEE, occ cnddawi $ 335,068 

# September 202,861 

© QOGDEE..cccccoscee SOHO 
_The falling off in the imports during August and Septem- 
ber led to the belief that the foreign sources of supply were 
nearly exhausted, but the increased import in October proved 
that this was a mistake. During October, the accumulation 
of subsidiary silver in the United States Treasury increased 
from $16,814,308 to $17,755,986. During November, there 
was a still further increase from $17,755,986 to $18,432,478, 
from which it may be inferred that the importations from 
abroad continued active during that month also. 

Under the legislation of 1876, providing for the substitu- 
tion of fractional silver for the fractional paper then in cir- 
culation, the mint authorities proceeded to execute what they 
regarded as the proper amount of subsidiary silver coinage, 
without any anticipation of the flowing back into the country 
of the subsidiary coinages of old dates. They could not very 
well have anticipated it, as it has in fact resulted from sub- 
Sequent legislation in respect to silver, which has given an 
artificial value to it in the coined form. 

_ The re-appearance here of these old American silver coins, 
Im connection with the unexpectedly large amount of silver 
which the German Government has been called upon to 
redeem, has naturally caused it to be believed, that the 
losses of coin by melting down, and in other ways, are not 
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so large as they have been commonly supposed to be. In 
our own case, and in the German case, old coins manifest 
their continued existence in unanticipated numbers, when an 
inducement is offered to holders to part with them. Our old 
silver is coming to us from every hole and corner in Mexico, 
South America, and the West India islands, and so long as 
the German Government was paying in gold for old German 
silver coins fifteen per cent. more than their bullion value, 
they doubtless flowed back into Germany from every part 
of Europe. The same thing in substance has happened to 
France. That country does not, it is true, redeem its silver 
five francs, but it legislates in such a way as to make four 
of them exactly equal in market value to a gold napoleon 
of twenty francs. The French silver five-franc piece is 
therefore worth a good deal more in France than it is any- 
where else outside of the Latin Union. The resulting flow 
into France of these silver pieces, is the only known expla- 
nation of the large admitted increase of their quantity in 
that country. 

It has been recently reported from Washington that the 
Treasury officials find that twenty-seven per cent. of the sub- 
sidiary silver coins presented for redemption under the law 
of last summer bear dates before that of the Redemption 
Act of 1875, which directed the coinage of the new issues of 
such coin. The proportion of the old subsidiary coins 
redeemed may be taken as a tolerably accurate measure of 
the proportion of the old subsidiary coins in circulation. 


SILVER AT VIENNA. 


In consequence of the rise of between six and seven per cent. in 
the gold price of silver, which has taken place since the suspension 
of silver sales by Germany in May last, stlver at Vienna became 
more valuable than bank notes in November, whereas it had been for 
some months previously at a slight discount as compared with such 
notes. As compared with gold at Vienna, the depreciation of bank 
notes in November was one per cent. more than the depreciation of 
silver. Naturally, the difference between paper and silver florins 
should have been one per cent., but the Austrian and Hungarian 
banks managed, by exchanging silver florins for paper florins pretty 
freely, to keep the difference down to one-quarter per cent. In this 
state of things, parties in London having occasion to send silver to 
the East, bought exchange on Vienna, and used the Austrian bank 
notes, obtained with this exchange, to purchase silver, at a profit of 
three-quarter per cent. by the operation. The November 20 circular 
of Pixley and Abell, of London, says: “The price of bar silver here 
has been materially affected by large transactions in bars and _ florins 
having taken place in Austria, for shipment at Venice for India; the 
total transactions amounting to £280,000.” The movement came to 
.an end about December 1, but not, if Vienna dispatches are correct, 
until five million florins (about $2,500,000) had been shipped to 
India vza Venice. 
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REFUNDING IN 1881. 


REFUNDING IN 1881. 


As the $18,415,000 of six-per-cent. bonds which become 
redeemable in December, 1880, will doubtless be paid off 
from accruing surplus revenue, no account need be taken of 
them in discussing the question of future refunding. The 
bonds to be dealt with are those which become redeemable 
in 1881, and the amount of them outstanding December 1, 
1879, was $ 763,656,700, divided into $ 255,216,350, of six-per- 
cent. bonds, redeemable July 1, and $508,440,350, of five-per- 
cent bonds redeemable May 1. 

If no changes are made, impairing the productiveness of 
our revenue system, it is safe to assume, that when the 
redemption periods of 1881 arrive, the amount of the bonds 
to be dealt with will have been reduced to $ 700,000,000. All 
that this assumes is the paying off or purchasing, in the 
nineteen months, ending June 30, 1881, bonds to an aggre- 
gate amount of $82,071,700. The result will be better than 
that, if, in addition to maintaining the present aggregate of 
taxes, a very few of the retrenchments and economies which 
are practicable, are also added. We have had a considerable 
surplus revenue during all the recent past years. During this 
year and next, we have the new advantage of a largely 
reduced interest account, and the same taxes are yielding 
and promise to yield largely increased revenues in conse- 
quence of the improvement in industry and trade. 

Nothing will be easier than to pay off the $ 700,000,000 
of bonds to become redeemable May 1 and July 1, 1881, 
in ten years, so as to have them out of the way when the 
$250,000,000 of four and a half per cents become redeemable 
September 1, 1891. Indeed, the Government will be obliged 
to take some positive action to prevent their being paid 
off, either in the way of tieing itself up by the substitution 
of long bonds which cannot be redeemed, or by devising new 
modes of spending money, or by closing up existing sources 
of revenue. If things are left as they are, this $ 700,000,000 
of debt will disappear during the ten years after July 1, 1881, 
Just as naturally as the snow melts away when spring comes. 

During the first term of Gen. Grant’s administration, the 
country not only paid an interest account vastly greater than 
Is now running against it, but in addition, paid off nearly 
$82,000,000 annually of the principal. The wealth of the 
country was then not more than half what it will be during 
the ten years beginning with 1881. All we have now to 
do, in order to pay off $700,000,000 of principal prior to 
September 1, 1891, is to pay as much on the principal and 
interest of the debt, as we were paying on the interest 
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alone ten and fifteen years ago. Or, in other words, all we 
have to do is to make use of the saving in our interest 
account as a sinking fund, wherewith to relieve ourselves 
of the principal. To make this more realizable, we present 
the figures of the interest actually paid by the United States 
during the fiscal years, ending June 30, of the several years 
named below: 
$ 133,067,724 cece 104,750,688 
143,781,591 dnc 107,119,815 
140,424,045 nee C 103,093,544 
130,694,242 - 100,243,271 


129,235,498 Sans 97,124,511 
125,579,565 Sone 102,500,874 


117,357,339 eoee 
It is true that during the three years first named, when 
the interest account was at its maximum, some portion of it 
was paid in paper money which was of less value than coin, 
But when General Grant became President, March 4, 1869, 
nearly the whole interest account was a specie account, the 
outstanding coin bonds being then 2,108 millions, and all of 
them six per cents, except 221% millions of five per cents. 
Of the annual average of $119,230,147 of interest paid during 
four years, ending June 30, 1873, nearly every dollar was 
demandable and was paid in coin. 
On the 1st of December, 1879, the interest-bearing debt 
was : 
Annual Interest. 


Six-per-cent. bonds $ 273,631,350 ° $ 16,417,881 
Five-per-cent. bonds 508,440,350 di 25,422,017 
Four-and-a-half-per-cent. bonds... 250,000,000 us 11,250,000 
Four-per-cent. bonds including re- 

funding certificates 740,745,950 a 29,629,838 
Three-per-cent. Navy Pension fund. 14,000,000 <s 420,000 


$ 1,796,967,650 .. $83,139,736 

On the supposition made above, that $82,071,700 of the 
bonds outstanding December 1, 1879, will have been paid off 
by the 1st of May, 1881, and on the further probable suppo- 
sition that the bonds to be so paid off will be the six per 
cents, the interest account will be reduced from § 83.139,736 
to $78,215,434. 

If the $700,000,000 of bonds to become redeemable May 1 
and July 1, 1881, and which will consist of $ 191,559,650 of 
sixes, and $508,440,350 of fives, bearing an aggregate inter- 
est of $ 36,915,596, can be carried at an interest of three per 
cent., there will be a further saving of $15,915,596 in the 
interest account, and a consequent reduction of it to 
$ 62,299,838. 

During the term of four years, commencing July 1, 1869, 
which coincides very nearly with the first term of General 
Grant’s Administration, there was paid by way of interest 
account $ 476,920,590, while during the same four years, the net 
debt, deducting cash on hand, was reduced from $ 2,432,771,373 
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to $ 2,105,462,062. This was a total reduction of $ 327,309,811, 
or at an average annual rate of $82,827,452. There was 
thus collected by taxes—when the country was less than 
half as rich as the country will be during the five years to 
come, and applied to the interest and principal of the debt, 
the aggregate sum of $ 804,230,401, which is an annual aver- 
age rate of $ 202,057,600. The application of an equal sum, 
starting in 1881, with an interest account reduced to 
$ 62,299,838, would pay off $ 700,000,000 of debt in less than 
five years, because the interest account would diminish with 
every successive payment, leaving more to go to the prin- 
cipal. This may strike the country as too heroic a treat- 
ment of the debt, but it would be only half as heroic as the 
actual treatment of it ten years ago. And still less does 
it approximate the heroism of the proposition which Ricardo 
made to the English people nearly sixty years ago, which 
was that they should pay off their debt which was about as 
large then as it is now, in two years. 

But let us suppose that no more heroic treatment is pro- 
posed, than now, with duplicated wealth, to apply only as 
much to the interest and principal, as was applied during the 
four years beginning July, 1869, to the interest alone, and 
which was at the annual average rate of $ 119,230,147. That 
sum in 1881, with the interest account reduced to $62,299,838, 
would leave $56,930,309 to be applied to the principal. Such 
an application could, of course, only be made to that part of 
the debt bearing three per cent. interest, since none of the 
other debt is redeemable until 1891. The reduction of the 
interest account would therefore not be rapid, but if anybody 
will take the trouble to make the calculation, he will find 
that $56,930,309 applied annually to the sinking of a three 
per cent. debt of $700,000,000, will in ten years sink 
$619,787,814, and will in eleven years sink $ 690,089,304, or 
in other words nearly the whole of it. 

It may be thought extravagant to hope to effect new loans 
in 1881 for $ 700,000,000 at a rate of interest so low as three 
per cent. Without doubt, an expectation of that kind could 
hardly be entertained, if new long bonds were issued for the 
$700,000,000, implying as that would a settled determination 
on the part of the nation, as represented by the Government, 
of making the public debt a fixed and perpetual institution. 
But the whole aspect will be changed if the $ 700,000,000 is 
put in a course of payment within ten years. With the 
policy settled, that there are to be no more coin bonds, short 
or long, and no more long bonds of any kind, whether paya- 
ble in coin or in lawful money, the outstanding four and 
four and a half per cents. would go up at once, by a “leap 
and bound,” to not less than ten per cent. premium, and 
would no longer meet a want which is a very large one in a 
rich country like this. .The only government securities of a 
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kind to be held for a short time, always convertible into 
cash without loss, and at the same time yielding a small 
interest so long as they were not converted, would be those 
issued at early dates of payment in lieu of the $ 700,000,000 
of redeemed bonds. The demand for such a security is very 
great. Insurance companies of all kinds, trustees, and ail 
classes of corporations and persons liable to immediate or 
sudden calls for money, would be purchasers and holders of 
them. Savings banks would keep in that form such portions 
of their funds as prudence requires them to have instantly 
available. Thé proposed new issues would be of the nature 
of British exchequer bills, and meet the same want, although 
on somewhat longer. terms of payment. The first form, in 
points of detail, will be developed by discussion. The 
$ 700,000,000 may perhaps be divided up into annual instal- 
ments after the manner of the $ 10,000,000 loan, recently put 
on the market by the City of Philadelphia. Or some portion 
of it might be thrown into the form of Treasury notes, 
returned from time to time, as was practised to some extent 
forty years ago by the Government of the United States. 

It is, of course, of no advantage to the United States to 
have its four and four and a half per cents. already sold at or 
about par, rise to a premium of ten per. cent. But it is of 
no disadvantage, and especially when it results from pursu- 
ing a policy which is wise in other aspects, and there are 
two considerations which make the prospect of such an 
increased premium an agreeable one. The first is, that the 
benefit would inure principally to our own citizens, who own 
the bulk of the bonds which would be raised in market price. 
The second is, that it would signally invigorate our National 
banking system. 

The banks themselves would gain by the enhanced price of 
securities in which so much of their capital is invested, and 
the position of the holders of their circulating notes, already 
good, would be made much better. With no more coin 
bonds in existence than $990,845,950—the amount ( including 
refunding certificates) of the existing four and four and 
a half per cents—the danger, in the event of a_ necessity 
for selling a great quantity at one time, of their failure to 
sell enough to meet the notes for the redemption of which 
they are pledged, would be reduced to a minimum. 

It is evident that the country has entered upon an era 
of unparalleled activity in the occupation, improvement, and 
development of its trans-Mississippi territories, and_ that 
enormous sums will be demanded in the Atlantic-seaboard 
money markets to execute the various works which those 
new and naturally rich regions will require. The paying off 
of $ 700,000,000 of the National debt will assist powerfully in 
rendering it possible, in negotiating loans for these essential 
purposes, to escape the frightful usury in such transactions, 
which was so potent an element in bringing on the financial 
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catastrophe of 1872-3, and which so intensified the disastrous 
effects of that catastrophe upon the indebted sections and 
classes of the country. At the same time, there is.no dan- 
ger that any glut of loanable capital will result from a 
policy which will convert a certain portion of the National 
debt into money to be employed in other investments. The 
number of such investments, outside of public debts, will be 
enormously multiplied during a few years to come, and, fur- 
thermore, there is a good deal of the work of purchasing 
back American securities, held in Europe, which still remains 
to be completed. The owners of loanable capital have noth- 
ing to fear from being compelled to accept payments spread 
over a period of ten years, of $700,000,000 of the National 
debt, while the interests of enterprise and development, 
always and necessarily dependent for success upon borrow- 
ing at reasonable rates, will see in the policy of paying off 
a part of the public indebtedness, an important guarantee 
that such rates will continue to be possible. Under the 
actual circumstances, it will be for the real benefit of all 
classes that there should be a reduction in the aggregate 
of capital locked up in Government bonds. That, however, 
is a very large theme, which we shall discuss more fully 
hereafter. 


TAXING FOREIGN MORTGAGES. 


A prospectus has been issued in London of the American 
Freehold Land Mortgage Company. The first issue is to be 
10,000 shares of £20 each, so as to create a capital of 
£200,000, Or $1,000,000. The number of shares is to be 
increased hereafter to 50,000. 

Many similar companies have been heretofore organized in 
Great Britain, and have made, and are still making, large 
profits. The Scottish-American Investment Company, and the 
Scottish-American Mortgage Company, both established in 
1874, have declared ten-per-cent. dividends, besides accumu- 
lating reserves, equal in one case to seventeen and one-half 
per cent., and in the other case to fifty per cent., of the paid- 
up capital The Dundee, Oregon, and Washington Trust 
Company pays eight per cent. dividends, and is accumulating 
large reserves, and there are other British companies operat- 
ing profitably in the field of loans upon landed property in 
the United States. 

The American Freehold Land Mortgage Company proposes 
to do the very safe business of loaning only upon cultivated 
farms in the Western States, and of limiting their advances 
to forty per cent. of the cash value of the property, exclusive 
of the buildings. They do not add, what is however proba- 
bly true, that they expect to get an interest on their loans 
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of from eight to ten per cent. per annum, and to make their 
interest and principal repayable only in gold. Western leg- 
islators seem.to permit loans repayable in gold, or, at any rate, 
do nothing in the way of prohibiting them, and Western bor- 
rowers find it necessary to submit to almost any terms which 
lenders impose. 

So long as the number of persons wishing to borrow on 
American lands is large, and so long as their desire to borrow 
is eager and urgent, there is nothing to prevent the flow into 
that business of a good deal of British capital. So far as 
such a flow reduces the rates of interest on such loans, it is 
in some aspects not to be deprecated. We confess, neverthe- 
less, to a feeling of reluctance, in contemplating the possi- 
bility that the freehold property of the United States may be 
covered with mortgages to British subjects at high rates of 
interest, and to the amount of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. At any rate, such a result ought not to be facilitated 
and rendered more probable, by giving to foreign lenders an 
advantage over home lenders in respect to taxation, 

The taxation of persons for debts due to them which are 
secured by mortgages, has always been popular in this 
country, and attempts to repeal such taxation have always 
been met by an outburst of unthinking and passionate preju- 
dice. It would seem to be plain enough that a tax on mort- 
gages is a double taxation of the same property; that the 
burden of this double taxation is really shifted from mort- 
gage creditors to mortgage debtors, by an increased rate of 
interest, exacted upon mortgage loans; and that it is a kind 
of taxation which is largely evaded and is inherently liable 
to be evaded, from the difficulty of establishing the fact of 
the ownership of mortgages, and especially when such mort- 
gages are on properties remote from the residence of the 
mortgagees. But obvious as are these objections to a tax on 
mortgages, they have not so far reconciled the average 
American legislator to abandon it. 

The recently adopted California Constitution solves many of 
the difficulties, by dealing with a mortgagee as a part owner of 
the mortgaged real estate, and compelling him to pay a cor- 
responding part of the taxes on it. This relieves the mort- 
gagor from being assessed for what does not belong to him. 

We did not, however, propose to discuss any other aspect 
of the different methods of taxing mortgages, than the bear- 
ing of such taxation upon the relative positions of American 
and European investors in American mortgages. It may be 
inhospitable to forbid British, French, or German capitalists 
coming here to lend money on our real estate, but it is an 
unreasonable stretch of hospitality to give them any advant- 
age over our own citizens in the matter of taxation. It is 
not wise to permit foreigners to employ their funds here 
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under the protection of our laws, and exempt them from 
income taxes, or any other form of taxes, imposed upon 
Americans. 

In a recent case decided by the United States Supreme 
Court, and which has attracted considerable attention, the 
facts shown were, that the taxing authorities of a Connec- 
ticut municipality, having discovered that somebody within 
their jurisdiction had a loan secured by a mortgage on 
Chicago real estate, assessed him for it, and the Court at 
Washington held that this was not forbidden by anything 
in the Constitution of the United States. All municipal 
officers are not so vigilant as that, and even when they 
are, may not be so fortunate in making discoveries. But 
American mortgages do not escape the tax-gatherer alto- 
gether, and it will be well to have an equal degree of vigi- 
lance exercised against the European holders of American 
mortgages. 

The question is discussed whether a citizen of another 
State, having a mortgage on real estate in California, which 
is taxed there under the new Constitution, can also be taxed 
for it where he resides. That must depend upon the tax 
laws of the State of his residence. It certainly is not for- 
bidden by any part of the Federal Constitution, and he may 
account himself fortunate if he escapes that double taxation, 
if his ownership of a California mortgage is known to the 
officials who determine what his taxes shall be. 

It is certainly proper, that if foreign loan companies plant 
themselves in this country, or establish agencies here for the 
purpose of taking mortgages on American freeholds, they 
shall be made to contribute as much in the way of taxation 
for all purposes, as American mortgagees are compelled to 
pay where the circumstances are the same. 

The exemption of United States bonds from State and 
municipal taxation, has always been a favorite topic for popu- 
lar clamor, But it is plain that so far as such taxation might 
not be evaded, it would cause the transfer of the great mass 
of those bonds to foreign owners. No American could afford 
to hold them, under the actual enforcement of such taxation, 
against the temptation of the prices which foreigners, exempt 
from those taxes, could afford to bid for them. That reason, 
alone, is a sufficiently good one, to sustain the exemption of 
our own citizens from State and municipal taxation on their 
holdings of United States bonds, and the same principle 
demands that, as between American and European holders 
of mortgages on American estates, no advantage, as respects 
taxation, should be given to the foreigner. Many persons, 
indeed, would incline to go much further than this, and to 
maintain that indebtedness of any kind to foreigners is so 
great an evil, that it ought to be restrained by a differen- 
tial tax against foreign capital. 

34 
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of from eight to ten per cent. per annum, and to make their 
interest and principal repayable only in gold. Western leg. 
islators seem.to permit loans repayable in gold, or, at any rate, 
do nothing in the way of prohibiting them, and Western bor. 
rowers find it necessary to submit to almost any terms which 
lenders impose. 

So long as the number of persons wishing to borrow on 
American lands is large, and so long as their desire to borrow 
is eager arid urgent, there is nothing to prevent the flow into 
that business of a good deal of British capital. So far as 
such a flow reduces the rates of interest on such loans, it is 
in some aspects not to be deprecated. We confess, neverthe- 
less, to a feeling of reluctance, in contemplating the possi- 
bility that the freehold property of the United States may be 
covered with mortgages to British subjects at high rates of 
interest, and to the amount of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. At any rate, such a result ought not to be facilitated 
and rendered more probable, by giving to foreign lenders an 
advantage over home lenders in respect to taxation. 

The taxation of persons for debts due to them which are 
secured by mortgages, has always been popular in this 
country, and attempts to repeal such taxation have always 
been met by an outburst of unthinking and passionate preju- 
dice. It would seem to be plain enough that a tax on mort- 
gages is a double taxation of the same property; that the 
burden of this double taxation is réally shifted from mort- 
gage creditors to mortgage debtors, by an increased rate of 
interest, exacted upon mortgage loans; and that it is a kind 
of taxation which is largely evaded and is inherently liable 
to be evaded, from the difficulty of establishing the fact of 
the ownership of mortgages, and especially when such mort- 
gages are on properties remote from the residence of the 
mortgagees. But obvious as are these objections to a tax on 
mortgages, they have not so far reconciled the average 
American legislator to abandon it. 

The recently adopted California Constitution solves many of 
the difficulties, by dealing with a mortgagee as a part owner of 
the mortgaged real estate, and compelling him to pay a cor- 
responding part of the taxes on it. This relieves the mort- 
gagor from being assessed for what does not belong to him. 

We did not, however, propose to discuss any other aspect 
of the different methods of taxing mortgages, than the bear- 
ing of such taxation upon the relative positions of American 
and European investors in American mortgages. It may be 
inhospitable to forbid British, French, or German capitalists 
coming here to lend money on our real estate, but it is an 
unreasonable stretch of hospitality to give them any advant- 
age over our own citizens in the matter of taxation. It is 
not wise to permit foreigners to employ their funds here 
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under the protection of our laws, and exempt them from 
income taxes, or any other form of taxes, imposed upon 
Americans. 

In a recent case decided by the United States Supreme 
Court, and which has attracted considerable attention, the 
facts shown were, that the taxing authorities of a Connec- 
ticut municipality, having discovered that somebody within 
their jurisdiction had a loan secured by a mortgage on 
Chicago real estate, assessed him for it, and the Court at 
Washington held that this was not forbidden by anything 
in the Constitution of the United States. All municipal 
officers are not so vigilant as that, and even when they 
are, may not be so fortunate in making discoveries. But 
American mortgages do not escape the tax-gatherer alto- 
gether, and it will be well to have an equal degree of vigi- 
lance exercised against the European holders of American 
mortgages. 

The question is discussed whether a citizen of another 
State, having a mortgage on real estate in California, which 
is taxed there under the new Constitution, can also be taxed 
for it where he resides. That must depend upon the tax 
laws of the State of his residence. It certainly is not for- 
bidden by any part of the Federal Constitution, and he may 
account himself fortunate if he escapes that double taxation, 
if his ownership of a California mortgage is known to the 
officials who determine what his taxes shall be. 

It is certainly proper, that if foreign loan companies plant 
themselves in this country, or establish agencies here for the 
purpose of taking mortgages on American freeholds, they 
shall be made to contribute as much in the way of taxation 
for all purposes, as American mortgagees are compelled to 
pay where the circumstances are the same. 

The exemption of United States bonds from State and 
municipal taxation, has always been a favorite topic for popu- 
lar clamor. But it is plain that so far as such taxation might 
not be evaded, it would cause the transfer of the great mass 
of those bonds to foreign owners. No American could afford 
to hold them, under the actual enforcement of such taxation, 
against the temptation of the prices which foreigners, exempt 
from those taxes, could afford to bid for them. That reason, 
alone, is a sufficiently good one, to sustain the exemption of 
our own citizens from State and municipal taxation on their 
holdings of United States bonds, and the same principle 
demands that, as between American and European holders 
of mortgages on American estates, no advantage, as respects 
taxation, should be given to the foreigner. Many persons, 
indeed, would incline to go much further than this, and to 
maintain that indebtedness of any kind to foreigners is so 
great an evil, that it ought to be restrained by a differen- 
tial tax against foreign capital. 

34 
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A BANKRUPT ACT. 


During the recent session in Washington of the National 
Board of Trade, a committee on the subject of a 
National bankrupt law, in a report made and _ unani- 
mously accepted on the t12th of December, held that 
there were two cardinal principles to be observed in 
such a law, viz: First, that the expenses incurred in 
the administration of the law should be reduced to 
the lowest possible figure, according to a fixed schedule 
of charges; second, that all exemptions allowed to debtors 
should be particularly specified in such law, and should be 
in lieu of all State exemptions. 

The bankrupt law, which was recently repealed, in addi- 
tion to the various exemptions specifically described in it, 
exempted everything which was exempt by the Constitution, 
or laws of the State in which a bankrupt had his domicil 
at the time of the commencement of bankruptcy proceedings, 
but it did not allow the States to make any new exemptions 
after the National bankrupt law was passed. 

It was objected, that the principle of uniformity, which 
the Constitution of the United States prescribes in respect 
to such a law, was violated by this adoption of the varying 
exemptions of the States. The courts did ‘not sustain this 
objection. Their views on that point are thus summed up 
in Bump’s Practice of Bankruptcy, (page 509 of 8th edition). 

“The system of bankruptcy is, in a relative sense, uni- 
form throughout the United States, when the assignee takes 
in each State whatever would have been available to the 
recourse of execution creditors if the bankrupt law had 
never been passed. Though the States vary in the extent of 
their exemptions, yet what remains the bankrupt law dis- 
tributes equally among the creditors. The bankrupt act 
does not in any way vary or change the rights of the parties. 
All contracts are made with reference to existing laws, and 
no creditor could recover more from his debtor than the 
unexempted part of his assets, and as the thing is attained 
by the bankrupt law, it is uniform.” 

Whether the recognition in a National bankrupt iaw of 
the exemptions established by the States is, in itself, right 
and expedient, or otherwise, it does not appear probable 
that any proposed law which over-rides State policies in that 
particular, can ever command a majority of Congress, which 
represents the States, and the people of the States. The first 
thing to be considered, in respect to legislation, is the kind 
of measure for which it is practicable to secure the necessary 
parliamentary support. 
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We have long believed that the permanent maintenance of 
a National bankrupt law is not only expedient, but is fairly 
enjoined by that part of the Constitution of the United 
States which vests in Congress the power to enact such a 
law. Entertaining that belief, we deprecated the repeal of 
the late bankrupt law, and have never been satisfied that it 
was called for by any deliberate public sentiment. The 
idea which colored very largely the sentiment, such as it 
was, in favor of that repeal, that the only way to obtain 
necessary amendments was to abrogate the existing law 
and then begin anew, was a very fallacious one. It will not 
be found an easy thing to agree upon any new law at all, 
and we are persuaded that it will not be found practicable to 
agree upon one without concessions to what is known as the 
debtor interest, even greater than those which made the old 
law so obnoxious to many persons. 


__—$— 


BRITISH WEALTH. 


The methods of party politicians are much the same in 
Great Britain as they are in the United States. There, as 
here, everything is regarded as allowable which makes a 
good ad captandum point against the other side. But in both 


countries, it is quite possible by reading the attacks and 
defenses made by the leaders of the opposing parties, to 
form a tolerably correct idea of the matters under discussion. 

The party out of power in Great Britain naturally make 
the most they can out of the existing distress in agriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures, and fasten the responsibility 
for it, so far aS they are able, upon the sins of omission and 
commission of Lord Beaconsfield. As to the fact itself, that 
England is impoverished and on the brink of ruin, they have 
assumed it to be undeniable, until they were confronted by 
Sir Stafford Northcote, in a recent speech at the Mansion 
House, in which he maintained that England was, to-day, 
richer than ever before, and established in proof of it the 
two following points : 

1. That although the increased revenue from the income 
tax was due in part to an increased rate in the pound, the 
returned incomes were absolutely larger than at any former 
period, and that every penny in the pound yielded £100,000 
more than it did six years ago, 

2. That within six years the deposits in the two classes of 
Savings banks, those managed by private trustees, and those 
managed by the Post Office authorities, had increased 
£11,000,000, 

_ To meet Sir Stafford Northcote’s first point, the opposition 
instantly changed their ground. No longer maintaining that 
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the country was growing poorer, but admitting that it was 
growing richer, they now point out that it is not growing 
rich so fast as it did before the Conservatives got into power, 
Or, to give their new accusation in their own language, they 
say: “In the five years of Liberal administration ending in 
1874, the produce of the income tax for each penny in the 
pound increased £ 400,000, whereas in the past five years the 
increase has been only ¥£ 100,000.” 

To meet Sir Stafford Northcote’s second point, they say, 
and we quote now from the London Lconomist— 

Sir Stafford Northcote falls into a mistake which so experienced a financier 
might have been expected to avoid. It is not the case that the savings of the 
people during the period stated have been increased by so large a sum as eleven 
millions. That is the apparent growth, but any one who looks into the Savings 
bank returns will see that the increase is due not so much to additions to 
deposits, as to an accumulation of interest. Taking both classes of Savings 
banks, the growth which Sir Stafford Northcote claims is found to be made up 
somewhat thus : 

Interest credited 4 7,500,000 .. Increase on deposits. £ 3,500,000. 

In reality, then, the increase in the savings of the people is less than a third 
of the amount at which it is placed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. That 
is a very important correction. 

If nothing is truly a saving, except the surplus of the 
earnings of wage laborers beyond their expenditure for sub- 
sistence, the progress of National wealth would be slow 
enough. On the view of the Zconomist, all that a laborer is 
assisted to save, by owning his own house so that he has 
no rent to pay, or by getting some interest on a deposit in 
a Savings bank, is no saving at all. This is pushing party 
politics to very great lengths. A very large part of the 
annual accumulation in an old country like England, comes 
from the income of capitals, great and small. If all the depos- 
itors in British Savings banks were able to support themselves 
from their labor alone, the interest accruing on their old 
deposits, without the addition of any new deposits, would be 
a constant and large accession to the National wealth, and 
the same thing is true of capital in any form which produces 
income. Savings can mean nothing else than the unconsumed 
portion of revenues, however derived, whether from wages, 
or from invested capital of any description. 

Without doubt, the new deposits made in Savings banks by 
the wage-earning classes may be a measure, comparing one 
period with another, of the facility with which laborers can 
procure employment, and of the remuneration which they are 
able to obtain. But there may be savings out of the interest 
accruing on past accumulations, and to whatever extent there 
are such savings, proof is afforded that current incomes from 
personal services have been sufficient to provide, wholly or 
partially, for current expenditure. 

Great Britain may not be growing rich so rapidly as at 
some anterior periods, but it is difficult to believe that it is 
really growing poorer, so long as taxable incomes and 
deposits in Savings banks are becoming larger. 





MANITOBA, 


MANITOBA. 


The first land office opened in Manitoba was at Winne- 
peg, in 1873. To the end of 1878, the acres granted were: 


Homesteads 


Military bounty warrants 
Forest tree culture 
2.076,428 

The Canadian Minister of Agriculture reports that during 
1878, farmers from the United States to the number of 983 
settled in Manitoba. 

An esteemed contemporary, who says, that during the 
present generation, no competition injurious to our wheat 
growers need be feared from the Canadian northwest, under- 
rates the rapidity with which the illimitable acres of that 
grain-growing region are likely to be occupied. The signs 
of a vast, impending immigration into them, are  nu- 
merous. 

At the end of last summer, a deputation of practical 
British agriculturists visited Canada for the purpose of 
exploring its capacities for farming. Five of them reached 
home on the 25th of November, and the British papers are full 
of the glowing accounts which they give. All of the five had 
examined the provinces of Quebec and Ontario. Some of 
them had gone as far as Manitoba, and among them Mr. 
Logan, a large Scottish farmer, who has decided to return 
in the spring and establish his sons in the business of wheat- 
raising and stock-growing in Manitoba. One report given 
by the London correspondent of the New York Financial 
Chronicle, is as follows : 

“With respect to the old provinces of the Dominion, the 
delegates seem to prefer the eastern townships of Quebec 
and some parts of Ontario, as being best suited to agricul- 
turists of means, who desire the advantages of refined civili- 
zation. To young farmers of limited means, prepared to 
‘rough it’ for a few years, they recommend emigration 
to Manitoba and the Northwest, where the land is good and 
cheap, having from half a yard to a yard of rich black 
loam. In Manitoba the delegates were shown soil on which 
wheat crops had been raised three successive years without 
the aid of manure, and all kinds of vegetables were culti- 
vated. Several delegates were so pleased with Manitoba 
that they purchased lots. Mr. R. W. Gordon bought two 
thousand acres on the Rat River, and Mr. Snow pur- 
chased a square mile of land near Rapid City. Several dele- 
gates have not yet returned. The lands of the Hudson Bay 
Company, which are interspersed among the counties of 
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Manitoba, are described as of very fine quality, and the 
company are arranging to bring those large tracts of land 
under cultivation. They have appointed Mr. C. T. Bridges, 
formerly of the Grand Trunk Railway, to be their chief land 
agent in the Dominion.” 

The evidence seems to be sufficient, that the Canadian 
Northwest contains two hundred millions of acres of the 
very best quality of wheat lands. One-tenth of that num- 
ber of acres, if actually devoted to the production of wheat, 
would yield enough to supply as much of that grain as is 
now imported by all the wheat-importing nations on the 
globe. Furthermore, it is a substantially correct account of 
the case to say, that the wheat of the Canadian Northwest, 
when it is connected by railroads with Lake Superior, can 
be conveyed as cheaply to the grain-purchasing regions of 
Western Europe, as the average rates at which wheat is now 
actually carried to them from the places whence they obtain 
it to-day. If wheat can be profitably delivered in Liverpool 
from Northern India, from California and Oregon, from 
Australia, and from the trans-Mississippi States and territo- 
ries of the American Union, it can be from Manitoba, so far 
as distance is concerned. Undoubtedly, Manitoba must have 
railroads before it can maintain the competition, but rail- 
roads can be built very quickly in an open and level coun- 
try, and if the object justifies it, they will be built very 
quickly, from the facility of access to British capital which 
Canada enjoys. Undoubtedly, also, Manitoba must have a 
good deal more population than it now possesses, and it 
will take time to acquire the additional population which 
is necessary. But it will not require the period of a genera- 
tion, or any approximation to it. The British islands, alone, 
to say nothing of the Continent of Europe, could easily and 
even profitably spare at once all the people needed to culti- 
vate a good deal more than twenty million acres of the 
wheat region of Manitoba, and the means to transport these 
people to the spot will be readily found, if the finding of 
the means is recognized as a British policy. 

The possibilities of Manitoba competition with the wheat- 
growers of the United States, are not diminished by shut- 
ting our eyes to them. The thing is to be looked in the 
face. To us it has no terrors whatever. This country will 
be richer and more prosperous than it is now, when it has 
miners, manufacturers, and artisans enough to consume all 
its own wheat, and when it ceases to be an exporter of 
raw materials generally. The arrival of that epoch will 
mark its advance in civilization and real independence. The 
commerce which is now being carried on between Europe 
and America is essential to the existence of the present com 
dition of things on the other side of the Atlantic, but 1s, to 
say the least of it, of very doubtful advantage to us. 
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THE HISTORY OF MONEY. 
BY SIK JOHN LUBBOCK. 


(FROM THE NINETEENTH CENTURY; NOVEMBER, 1879. | 


As in so many other matters, the most ancient records of 
money carry us away to the other side of the world—to the 
great empire of China. The early history of Chinese currency 
is principally known to us through a treatise, Wen-hien t’ung 
K’ao, or, The Examination of Currency, by Ma-twan-lin, a 
great Chinese scholar, who was born about 1245, though 
his work was not published until 1321. In uncivilized times, 
various objects have served as a standard of value. In the 
Hudson’s Bay territory, beavers’ skins have long been used 
in this manner. In ancient Europe, cattle were the usual 
medium of exchange; whence, as every one knows, the word 
pecunia, In the Zendavesta, the payment of physicians is cal- 
culated in the same way, but comparatively few perhaps 
realize that when we pay our fee, we are doing the same 
thing, for the word fee is the old word vieh, which, as we 
know, in German still retains the sense of cattle. In Africa 
and the East Indies shells are, and long have been, used 
for the same purpose. We even find indications that shells 
once served as money in China, because, as M. Biot, in 
his interesting memoir on Chinese currency, has pointed 
out, the words denoting buying, selling, riches, goods, stores, 
property, prices, cheap, dear, and many others referring to 
money and wealth, contain the ideographic sign denoting 
the word she/l. Indeed, Wangmang, who usurped the 
Imperial throne about 14 A. D., wishing to return to the 
ancient state of things, attempted among other changes to 
bring into circulation five different varieties of shells of an 
arbitrary value. 

A curious illustration of the passage from a state of bar- 
ter to the use of money is found in the fact that, pieces 
of cloth and knives having been used as in some measure 
a standard of value, almost as gray shirting is even now, 
so the earliest Chinese coins were made to resemble pieces 
of cloth or knives, and there are two principal kinds of 
coins—the fw coins, roughly representing a shirt and 
the “ao coins, which are in the form of a knife. These 
curious coins are said to go back four thousand one 
hundred years, and to have been made in the year 2250 B. C. 
I believe, however, that there is still much doubt on this 
point. Scimitar-shaped coins also at one time circulated 
(if 1 may use the expression) in Persia. But these forms 
Were of course very inconvenient, and the Chinese soon 
arrived at the opinion that money, which was intended 
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“to roll round the world,” should be itself round. A cu- 
rious feature of Chinese coins, the nail-mark, appears to have 
originated in an accident very characteristic of China. 

In the time of Queen Wentek, a model in wax of a pro- 
posed coin was brought for her majesty’s inspection. In 
taking hold of it, she left on it the impression of one nail, 
and the impression has in consequence not only been a 
marked characteristic of Chinese coins for hundreds of years, 
but has even been copied on those of Japan and Corea, 
The Chinese coins were not struck, as ours are, but 
cast, which offers peculiar facilities for forging, and, to 
use Mr. Jevons’ words, the annals of coinage ‘are little 
more than a monstrous repetition of depreciated issues, both 
public and private, varied by occasional meritorious but 
often unsuccessful efforts to restore the standard of cur- 
rency.” Mr. Vissering gives us several interesting illustra- 
tions of the financial discussions of the Chinese. “As to 
the desire of your majesty,” for instance, says Lutui, “to 
cast money and to arrange the currency, in order to repair 
its present vicious state, it is just the same as if you would 
rear a fish in a caldron of boiling water, or roost a bird on 
a hot fire. Water and wood are essential for the life of 
fish and birds. But in using them in the wrong way you 
will surely cause the bird to be scorched and the fish to be 
cooked to shreds.” 

Not only did the Chinese possess coins at a very early 
period, but they were also the inventors of bank _ notes. 
Some writers regard bank notes as having originated about 
119 B. C., in the reign of the Emperor Ou-ti. At this time 
the Court was in want of money, and to raise it Klaproth 
tells us that the prime minister hit upon the following 
device. When any princes or courtiers entered the imperial 
presence, it was customary to cover the face with a piece of 
skin. It was first decreed then, that for this purpose the skin 
of certain white deer kept in one of the royal parks should 
alone be permitted, and then these pieces of skin were sold 
for a high price. But although they appear to have passed 
from one noble to another, they do not seem ever to have 
entered into general circulation. It was, therefore, very 
different from the Russian skin money. In this case _ the 
notes were “used instead of the skins from which they were 
cut, the skins themselves being too bulky and heavy to be 
constantly carried backward and forward. Only a little 
piece was cut off to figure as a token of possession of the 
whole skin. The ownership was proved when the piece 
fitted in the hole.” True bank notes are said to have 
been invented about 800 a. D., in the reign of Hiantsoung, 
of the dynasty of Thang, and were called /eyésien, or fly- 
ing money. It is curious, however, though not surprising, 
to find that the temptation to over-issue led to the same 
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results in China as in the West. The value of the notes 
fell, until at’ length it took 11,000 min, or £ 3,000., to buy 
a cake of rice, and the use of notes appears to have been 
abandoned. Subsequently the issue was revived, and Tchang- 
yang (960-990 A.D.) seems to have been the first private 
person who issued notes. Somewhat later, under the 
Emperor Tching-tsong (997-1022) this invention was largely 
extended. Sixteen of the richest firms united to form a bank 
of issue, which emitted paper money in series, some payable 
every three years. 

The earliest mention, in European literature, of paper, or 
rather cotton, money appears to be by Rubruquis, a monk, 
who was sent by St. Louis, in the year 1252, to the Court 
of the Mongol Prince Mangu-Khan, but he merely mentions 
the fact of its existence. Marco Polo, who resided from 
1275 to 1284 at the court of Kublai-Khan,—I do not know 


whether in 
The stately pleasure dome 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea,— 


gives us a longer and interesting account of the note system, 
which he greatly admired, and he concludes by saying, “ Now 
you have heard the ways and means whereby the great Khan 
may have, and, in fact, has, more treasure than all the kings 
in the world. You know all about it, and the reason why.” 
But this apparent facility of creating money led, in the East, 
as it has elsewhere, to great abuses. Sir John Mandeville, 
who was in Tartary shortly afterwards, in 1322, tells us that 
the “Emperour may dispenden als moche as he wile with 
outen estymacioum. For he despendeth not, ne maketh no 
money, but of lether emprented, or of papyre. . . . For 
there and beyonde hem thei make no money, nouther of gold 
nor of sylver. And therefore he may despende ynow and 
outrageously.” The Great Khan seems to have been himself 
of the same opinion. He appears to have “despent outrage- 
ously,” and the value of the paper money again fell to a 
very small fraction of its nominal amount, causing great dis- 
content and misery, until about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, under the Mandchu dynasty, it was abolished, and 
appears to have been so completely forgotten, that the Jesuit 
father, Gabriel de Magaillans, who resided at Pekin about 
1668, observes that there is no recollection of paper money 
having ever existed in the manner described by Marco Polo; 
though two centuries later it was again in use. It must be 
observed, however, that these Chinese bank notes differed 
from ours in one essential—namely, they were not payable 
at sight. Western notes, even when not payable at all, 
have generally purported to be exchangeable at the will of 
the holder, but this principle the Chinese did not adopt, and 
their notes were only payable at certain specified periods. 
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Various savage races are, we know, in the habit of bury. 
ing with the dead his wives, slaves, or other possessions. So 
also in Greece, it was usual to place a piece of money in the 
mouth of the deceased as Charon’s fee. In China also paper 
money is said to have been similarly treated. It was, we 
are informed, sometimes burnt at funerals, in order that the 
dead might have some ready money to start with in the 
world of spirits. 

At the same time, in finance, as in many other matters, 
the Chinese, though they anticipated the white races, have 
not advanced so far. Their system of currency is still archaic, 
and banking appears to be but little developed.. Deposits, 
which constitute the life-blood of banking, are, we are told, 
exceptional. Bills circulate, or are bought and sold at the 
exchange in Pekin and other cities, but Chinese banking 
seems almost to confine itself to issuing and repaying bills. 
Moreover; though the Chinese possess, and have so long 
possessed, a coinage, it is only suitable to small payments, 
and in all large transactions ingots are extensively used. 
These ingots have no public stamp, although they often 
bear the mark of the maker, which is sometimes so well 
known that a verification is dispensed with. 

In their financial and banking arrangements, the Japanese 
seem to have been much behind the Chinese. They had, 
indeed, a form of paper money. The Daimios, or feudal 
lords, in various districts, issued little cards representing 
very small values. In the museum of Leyden is one of 
these issued in 1688. The bank notes, however, never reached 
a high state of development, and in the fifty-ninth volume 
of the great Encyclopedia San-tsai-dyn, the subject is—I 
quote from Vissering—thus contemptuously dismissed: “Under 
the reign of the Sung and Yuen dynasties paper money was 
made use of. It was uncommonly inconvenient. When in 
the rain it got soaked and the mice gnawed at it, it became 
as if one possessed a raven. When carried in the breast 
pocket or the money belt, the consequence was that it was 
destroyed by abrasion.” 

Money seems to us now so obvious a convenience, and so 
much a necessity of commerce, that it appears almost incon- 
ceivable that a people who created the Sphinx and the 
Pyramids, the temples of Ipsamboul and Karnac, should 
have been entirely ignorant of coins. Yet it appears from 
the statements of Herodotus, and the evidence of the mon- 
uments themselves, that this was really the case. As regards 
the commercial and banking systems of ancient Egypt, we 
are almost entirely without information. Their standard of 
value seems to have been the “outen” or “ten” of copper 
(94-96 grammes), which circulated like the zs rude of the 
Romans by weight, and in the form of bricks, being oye" 
ured by the balance. It was obtained from the mines 0 
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Mount Sinai, which were worked as early as the fourth 
dynasty. Gold and silver appear to have been also used, 
though less frequently. Like copper, they were sometimes 
in the form of bricks, but generally in rings, resembling 
the ring money of the ancient Celts, which is said to have 
been employed in Ireland down to the twelfth century, and 
still holds its own in the interior of Africa. This approxi- 
mated very nearly to the possession of money, but it wanted 
what the Roman lawyers called “the law” and “the form.” 
Neither the weight nor the pureness was guaranteed by any 
public authority. Such a state of things seems to us very 
inconvenient, but after all it is not very different from that 
which prevails in China even at the present day. The first 
money struck in Egypt, and that for the use rather of the 
Greek and Phoenician merchants than of the natives, was 
by the Satrap Aryandes. 

In ancient Babylonia and Assyria, as in Egypt, the pre- 
cious metals, and especially silver, circulated as uncoined 
ingots. They were readily taken indeed, but taken by weight 
and verified by the balance like any other merchandise. The 
excavations in Assyria and Babylon, which have thrown so 
much light upon ancient history, have afforded us some 
interesting information as to the commercial arrangements 
of these countries, and we now possess a considerable num- 
ber of receipts, contracts, and other records relating to loans 
of silver on personal securities at fixed rates of interest ; 
loans on landed or house property; sales of land, in one 
case with a plan; sales of slaves, &c. These were engraved 
on tablets of clay, which were then burnt. M. Lenormant 
divides these most interesting documents into five principal 
types:—1. Simple obligations. 2. Obligations with a penal 
clause in case of nonfulfillment. One he gives which had 
seventy-nine days to run. 3. Obligations with the guarantee 
ofa third party. 4. Obligations payable to a third person. 
5. Drafts drawn upon one place, payable in another. He 
gives the following illustration of one of these letters of 
credit. ‘Four minas fifteen shekels of silver (credit) of 
Ardu-Nana, son of Yakin, upon Mardukabalussur son of 
Mardukbalatirib in the town of Orchoe. Mardukbalatirib will 
pay in the month of tebet four minas fifteen shekels of 
silver to Belabaliddin son of Sennaid. Our, the fourteen 
arakh-samna in the second year of Nabonidus, king of Baby- 
lon.” Then follow the names of witnesses. Nabonidus lived 
about 550 B. c. These Assyrian drafts were negotiable, but 
from the nature of things could not pass by indorsement, 
because, when the clay was once baked, nothing new could 
be added, and under these circumstances, the name of the 
payee was frequently omitted. It seems to follow that they 
must have been regularly advised. It is certainly remark- 
able that such instruments, and especially letters of credit, 
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should have preceded the use of coins. The earliest bank. 
ing firm of which we have any account is said to be that 
of Egibi and Company, for our knowledge of whom we are 
indebted to Mr. Boscawen, Mr. Pinches, and Mr. Hilton Price, 
Several documents and records belonging to this family are 
in the British Museum. They are on clay tablets, and were 
discovered in an earthenware jar found in the neighborhood 
of Hillah, a few miles from Babylon. The house is said 
to have acted as a sort of national bank of Babylon: the 
founder of the house, Egibi, probably lived in the reign 
of Sennacherib, about 7oo B. c. This family has been traced 
during a century and a half, and through five generations, 
down to the reign of Darius. At the same time, the tablets 
hitherto translated scarcely seem to me to prove that the 
firm acted as bankers, in our sense of the word. 

As regards the Hebrews, *Mr. Poole tells us there is no 
distinct allusion to coined money in the books of the Old 
Testament before the return from Babylon. Shekels, of 
course, are often mentioned, but the word, like our pound, 
denotes a weight as well as a coin, and in the older Scrip- 
tures it appears to have been used in the former sense, 
The earliest distinct mention of coins in the Bible is sup- 
posed to refer to Persian money, the word “drachm,” which 
appears in our version, being a mistake for “daric.” These 
“darics” have on the obverse the king kneeling, holding a 
bow and arrow. The reverse shows a rude incuse. They 
were probably struck in the fifth century B. c. At a much 
earlier date, indeed, we read that Abimelech gave Abraham 
“a thousand pieces of silver” in expiation of his treatment 
of Sarah; and, again, that Joseph was sold to the Ishmaelites 
for “twenty pieces of silver.’ But in both these cases it 
will be observed that the word “pieces” is in italics, and 
there is much doubt about the word; in the Septuagint it 
is “shekels.” Considering the zeal and success with which 
the Jewish race subsequently devoted themselves to com- 
merce and finance, it is remarkable how small a part these 
professions play in the early history of the race. One inge- 
nious writer, indeed, has attempted to account for the turbu- 
lence and frowardness of the Jews in ancient times by sug: 
gesting that they were fretted, being driven by circumstan- 
ces into pastoral and agricultural pursuits against all their 
instinctive and natural tendencies, being, in fact, des banguiers 
comprimes. One type of the ancient shekel has on the 
obverse, in Hebrew, “Shekel of Israel, year four,” above a 
chalice; on the reverse, “Jerusalem the Holy triple city. 
Some numismatists ascribe these coins to Ezra. The first 
Jewish coins were apparently struck by Simon the Maccabee, 
under a grant from Antiochus the Seventh. 


*I am much indebted to Mr. Poole, Mr, Head, Mr Gardner, and Mr. Evans for the informe 
ation which they nave kindly given me on various points connected with the history of money. 
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The earliest coinage in the Western world is generally 
ascribed to Pheidon, king of A®gina, who has also the great 
merit of having introduced the use of weights and measures. 
According to Herodotus, however, we owe this invention of 
money to the Lydians, probably in the reign of Gyges, about 
yoo B, Cc. The question turns very much on the date of 
Pheidon, in reference to which there is great uncertainty. 
Some writers have carried him back to 895 B. c., which 
seems to be certainly untenable, while others have endeavored 
to bring his date down to 660 Bp. c. The claims of the 
Lydians have recently been advocated by some eminent 
authorities, especially Rawlinson, Barclay, Head, and Lenor- 
mant. Lord Liverpool also, in deference to the authority of 
Herodotus, inclined to the same opinion. In either case the 
honor rests with the Greek race. The early coins form an 
interesting transition between the metallic ingots, which 
previously performed the functions of currency, and true 
money. Those of Lydia are not round, but oval, with an 
official stamp indicating their weight and giving their legal 
value: the AZginetan silver staters also imitate the elongated 
form of the earlier period, and are even more irregular than 
those of Lydia. Still they possess more of the character of 
a true coinage, in having been struck on a block. In the 
following illustrations of ancient coins, a silver coin in 
the British Museum, ascribed to Pheidon, is shown. On 
the one side is an incuse square or punch mark, and on the 
other a tortoise—the symbol of the Phoenician goddess of the 
sea and trade. One of the other figures, representative of 
the Lydian coins, is supposed to be the earliest known. 
Itis perhaps of the time of Gyges, but in Mr. Head’s opinion 
certainly not later than Ardys. Many of these ancient 
coins have been found in the neighborhood of Sardes. They 
have a device on one side only, the other being occupied by 
the incuse square, which is the admitted sign of the earlier 
condition of the earliest coins. “ The masses of metal,” says 
Rawlinson, “ prepared for coinage were originally placed upon 
an anvil with a rough excrescence protruding from it, having 
for its object to catch hold of the metal while the impression 
is made by means of a die placed above and struck with a 
hammer. This excrescence, a mere rude and rough square 
at first, which gradually improves, being first divided into 
compartments, and then ornamented with a pattern, until 
gradually it becomes a second device, retaining, however, to 
a late date its original square shape on the coins. The guad- 
ratum incusum is of the most archaic type, having neither pat- 
tern nor divisions, and presenting the appearance which 
might be produced by the impression of a broken nail.” 

The Greek coinage, however rude at first, soon acquired a 
beauty and perfection surpassing all our modern efforts. 
The staters, for instance, of Philip and of Alexander, the 
coins of Syracuse and Metapontum, present to us the most 
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lovely female faces and deities—perfect models of human 
beauty. Animals also are admirably represented, not only 
the horse, the lion, &c., but other smaller creatures, as the 
harvest mouse on an ear of wheat on a Metapontum coin, 
and even insects, as, for instance, the praying mantis. The 
heads on the earliest coins represent gods and goddesses, the 
first human head being that of Alexander the Great on a 
coin of Lysimachus, and even in this case the great con- 
queror is represented in his divine character as descended 
from Jupiter Ammon, which is indicated by the ram’s horns, 
It would not, however, be fair to modern mints to attribute 
the comparative poverty of modern coins to want of skill. It 
is a great convenience that coins should lie flatly one on 
another, and the greater boldness of ancient coins, however 
it may add to their beauty, necessarily rendered this impossi- 
ble. Not only were the Greek coins admirable for their 
beanty, but they were also made of pure metal and full 
weight, offering in this respect a striking contrast to those of 
most other countries. There were, however, of course, excep- 
tions. Thus the money of Phocza was notorious for its bad 
quality. Herodotus mentions, though with some doubt, that 
Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, having to pay a large sum to 
the Lacedzmonians, “coined a large quantity of the country 
money in lead, had it gilt, and gave it to them; and that 
they, having received it, thereupon took their departure.” 
That the true theory of coinage was well understood in 
Greece, we may see from the words of Aristotle, who thus 
describes the origin of coins :— 

It became necessary, therefore, to think of certain commodities, easily man- 
ageable and safely transportable, and of which the uses are so general and so 
numerous, that they insured the certainty of always obtaining for them the 
articles wanted in exchange. The metals, particularly iron and silver and 
several others, exactly correspond to this description. They were employed, 
therefore, by general agreement as the ordinary standard of value and the 
common measure of exchange, being themselves estimated at first by their 
bulk and weight, and afterwards stamped, in order to save the trouble of 
measuring and weighing them. 

In ancient Greece, as now, the right of coinage was a pre- 
rogative of the sovereign. And here we find a curious differ- 
ence between the faovdevs and the rupavvos. The former 
coined in his own name, but the tupavvoz, however absolute, 
never did so:* their money was issued in the name of the 
people. 

Coins are, of course, very instructive from an_ historical 
point of view. Nevertheless it is somewhat remarkable that 
the Greeks do not seem to have ever struck commemor- 
ative medals. Even on their coins they did not for a long 
time admit any allusions to contemporary events, and then 
only in an indirect manner. Almost the only exception is 
the enormous gold piece struck by Eucratides, king of Bac- 


* With one exception, Alexander of Pheres. 
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triana, of which the French possess the only known example. 
The fact that it is just equal to twenty staters, does not 
prove that it was ever intended to serve as a coin, against 
which its size must have been a great objection. Moreover 
it would appear that very few specimens were struck. 
Indeed there is some reason to suppose that the French 
example is the only one ever made, as the die appears 
to have been broken in striking it. Neither the Greeks 
nor the Romans had any name for a “medal” as distin- 
guished from a true coin. 

In Greece, the original business of bankers seems to have 
consisted in changing money for foreigners, but they soon 
commenced banking and allowing interest on deposits. We 
are incidentally informed that the father of Demosthenes 
kept part of his fortune with one of these Trapezite or 
bankers. Some of them enjoyed considerable credit. Pasion, 
for instance, we are told, was well known and trusted all 
over Greece. The ordinary rates of interest were very 
high, and will not at all bear comparison with those of 
the present day, as they ranged from ten to thirty-seven per 
cent.; but the risks also must have been extreme, and, 
notwithstanding this large rate of interest, their profits 
seem to have been small. Even Pasion’s business is said 
to have been worth but 4 400 a year, which appears scarcely 
credible. The Greek bankers seem to have been as much 
notaries as bankers, and a large part of their business 
consisted in witnessing contracts between others. They seem 
however, to have possessed a document not very dissimilar 
to our check. They were acquainted with letters of credit, 
and had even invented a form of indorsement. Thus 
Iceratus, we read, drew in Athens a bill on his father in 
Pontus, which was guaranteed by Pasion, and then bought 
by Stratocles. Bottomry bonds also were in use. It is often 
said that the great banks of Greece were the temples, but 
I confess I have my doubts about this. No doubt there 
are frequent references to deposits being made in the tem- 
ples, but there is a second and not less important function 
of banks, viz., repayment of deposits, as to which the evi- 
dence is very deficient. 

The earliest Roman coins are said to have been struck 
either by Numa or by Servius Tullius. They were of bronze 
or copper, silver not being used till the first Punic war, 
269 B. c.. and gold some sixty years later. Even under the 
earlier emperors the different provinces and colonies had 
their own coins, and it was not until the time of Diocletian 
that one coinage was established for the whole empire. 
For a long period, indeed, every great Roman family had 
the right of coining denarii with their own device, though 
precautions were taken to preclude any tampering with the 
weight or fineness. 
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The first step in the degradation of the coinage was 
effected by the celebrated Flaminian law. We must, how- 
ever, remember that this was passed as a measure of des- 
perate necessity, when Hannibal was at the gates of Rome, 
and when the disasters of Lake Thrasimene and the Trebia 
had brought the Republic to the very verge of ruin. By 
it the denarius was reduced from } to yy of a pound. 
Still more important in its results was the principle recog- 
nized in the law, namely that the coin was a “sign.” This 
unfortunate error naturally opened the door to further 
debasement. Nevertheless, it was not till the time of Nero 
that any further steps were taken in this direction. He 
lowered the aureus, and reduced the denarius from + to x, 
of a pound, increasing the alloy at the same time from 
five to ten per cent. After this, though the aureus remained 
stationary for some time, the denarius rapidly fell in value. 

Although, as already mentioned, the great Roman families 
were long permitted to coin under certain precautions, this 
was nevertheless not only under the supervision, but in the 
name of the State. The first coins were not inscribed, but 
afterwards they generally bore the legend “Roma,” not as 
a geographical expression, but as a recognition of sove- 
reignty. The same feeling which rendered the Greeks so long 
reluctant to put any human head on their coins, influenced 
the Romans also; to have done so would have indicated a 
claim to sovereignty, which, under a_ republic, would of. 
course have been totally inadmissible. During the earlier 
period of Roman history, indeed, such coins were unknown. 
In the year 58 8. c. M. Aimilius Scaurus represented him- 
self on a _ small scale, in the act of receiving the submis- 
sion of Aretas, king of the Nabatheans. We find also 
Marius, Sylla, and Pompey, on their triumphal cars, but 
not even they ever ventured to put their likeness on the 
coins. This feeling extended with still greater force to 
female heads. Even the representations of the women be- 
longing to the imperial family under the earliest emperors 
were not only posthumous and commemorative, but were 
moreover at first introduced under the disguise of goddesses. 
Thus Julia was represented as Diana. Tiberius, in honor 
of his mother Livia, attached her features to heads of the 
goddesses Pietas, Justitia, and Salus Augusta. Agrippina 
was not satisfied with this, and placed herself on coins 
with her husband, Claudius, though she did not venture 
to have one struck with her own effigy alone. The rule 
was first broken by Drusus, who struck coins in honor of 
his wife Antonia. 

The Greeks appear to have introduced banking into Italy, 
at least if we may judge from the fact that in early Latin 
writers most of the words relating to banking and finance, 
are of Greek origin, and were gradually replaced by Latin 
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words. The bankers in Rome soon became of great import- 
ance, and the old Roman comedies contain many allusions to 
them, not always, indeed, of a very complimentary description, 
although their professional honor stood very high. It has 
been mentioned, as an indication of the unpopularity of Gaul- 
ish bankers, that when the revolt of Vercingetorix took 
place, the houses of the bankers were first attacked. But 
surely another explanation may be given. Moreover, the 
extortion of high interest was not confined to bankers. 
Pompey, we are informed, lent money at fifty per cent. : 
Brutus, and Cato himself, at forty-eight per cent. The rate 
of interest in Rome, as elsewhere in ancient times, was, in 
fact, excessive. There was however, no legal rate till the law 
of the Twelve Tables. It was then fixed nominally at 834 
per cent. Subsequently, in the time of Cicero, it was raised 
to 12 per cent. at which it continued until it was reduced by 
Justinian to four per cent. for “illustrious” persons, for those 
engaged in commerce 6 per cent., and 8 per cent. in other 
cases. We are told that all money transactions were carried 
on through the intervention of bankers, and, that they kept 
the account books of their customers. But, however this 
may be, the system of banking does not appear to have been 
very thoroughly developed, because when Cicero sent his son 
Marcus to complete his education at Athens, he wrote to Atti- 
cus to inquire if it would be possible to procure a letter of 
credit on Athens, or whether it would be necessary for Mar- 
cus to carry money with him. The later Roman law contains 
numerous provisions relating to banks. One is rather curious. 
It seems that if a banker failed, those who had simply de- 
posited money with him for safety ranked before those who 
placed sums with him at interest. But although they have 
been the subject of various learned dissertations, it is by no 
means clear how the Roman bankers kept their accounts. 
We may hope that we shall ere long know more about Ro- 
man banking, because the house and archives of a Pompeian 
banker—Lucius Cecilius Jucundus—have recently been dis- 
covered in that city. 


[ Zo be Concluded in February Number. | 


Sarety CHEcKs.—Mr. John Lewis, of Waterloo Chambers, Temple Row 
West, Birmingham, has forwarded us specimens of his patent cheques de- 
signed to prevent frauds, such as have been recently perpetrated on several 
banks by increasing the amounts for which the cheques were originally drawn. 
For this purpose Mr. Lewis has designed cheques with figures appended (the 
like amounts being also indicated in the water marks) which the drawer of the 
cheque may tear off, thereby indicating a limit beneath which the cheque is 
drawn, A very similar plan, we may observe, has been in force for some time 
in the case of the ‘‘giro” cheques drawn on the Bank of Germany, and has, 
we believe, been found of service there.—London Lconomist. 
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THE SITUATION IN ENGLAND. 


The Hon. Wm. D. Kelley has published his impressions of 
the situation in England, as derived from observations dur- 
ing his last summer’s trip to Europe. They attract atten- 
tion—not only from the ability of Mr. Kelley and from his 
long experience in public affairs—but because his views differ 
materially from those which have been popularly accepted in 
this country. He does not see that any sudden and decisive 
decadence of British wealth, commerce, and manufactures is 
impending. On the contrary, he believes that the wealth of 
England is increasing, and that while it has suffered in com- 
mon with other nations, it has not suffered any more than 
other nations, if so much, from the recent general shrinkage 
in prices, or as it is sometimes expressed, from the recent 
appreciation in the value or purchasing power of money. Mr. 
Kelley maintains that a principal cause of that change in the 
value of money, has been the demonetization of one of the 
money metals, and he points out that while England has been 
a loser, so far as this policy has caused the insolvency of its 
debtors, it has been a gainer in respect to its debtors who 
have remained solvent. 

The public revenue of the United Kingdom is well main- 
tained. There is only a slight falling off in the receipts from 
customs and excise duties, which proves that the general 
ability to purchase and consume commodities, is very little 
impaired. And so far as the public exchequer is concerned, 
it gains as much by the increased productiveness of the in- 
come and stamp taxes, as it loses in the customs and excises. 
It is true that the increase of the income tax is due to an 
increased rate of tax, from three pence to five pence in the 
pound, but the proceeds are none the less acceptable to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on that account, and the facility 
with which the increased tax is collected is a proof of the 
wealth of the country. 

For the first six months of the British fiscal year, which 
commences April 1, the comparative receipts for this year 
and last, from the principal sources of revenue, were as fol- 
lows, reckoning the pound roughly as equal to five dollars: 

1879. 1878. 
Sources of Revenue. April 1 to Sept. 30. April 1 to Sept. 30. 
$ 45,575,000 -. — $ 47,765,000 
57)450,000 a 60,415,000 
Stamps 27,225,000 cn 25,905,000 
Land tax and house duty 2,925,000 - 3)305,000 
PNG Win 666 5:0.504ssesderticacans 11,145,000 “ 7,500,000 

The reduction in the customs is only 4.58 per cent., and 
in the excise only 4.90 per cent. Such figures seem insig- 
nificant, under the pressure of a commercial revulsion which, 
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as the London Zconomist has recently observed, is without 
any precedent within the memory of living persons. 

Taking the accounts of both classes of Savings banks, those 
managed by private parties and the Post-office Savings bank, 
a comparison of the year last reported, ending November 20, 
1878, with the preceding year, shows an increase in the 
amount on deposit from £ 72,979,443 to £ 74,667,000 and an 
increase in the number of depositors from 3,301,087 to 
3,408,481. 

After all that has been said, there is no appreciable falling 
off in the quantities taken by the export trade. The money 
value has fallen off, but that is nearly all from a _ reduction 
in prices; but as the same reduction reached the imports, 
although somewhat later in point of time, Great Britain is, in 
a national point of view, rather a gainer than a loser by that 
change in affairs, inasmuch as its imports are always very 
much greater than its exports. 

The miners, manufacturers, and merchants of Great Britain, 
have undoubtedly lost largely, from the depreciation in the 
prices of commodities between the dates of their production 
and the dates of their final sale, and from the insolvency of 
purchasers resulting from falling markets. A hard and unprofit- 
able condition of trade consists essentially of declining prices, 
and of an unusual amount of the mercantile losses which declin- 
ing prices never fail to cause. As the great traders of the world, 
the British have shouldered the lion's share of these losses. 
We can judge something what the aggregate of them must 
have been the world over, from the accounts which reach us 
of the bankruptcies of the last few years in Canada, and of 
the proportion in which British merchants have been the 
creditors in those cases. 

As the money lenders of the world, the British have, upon 
the whole, gained rather than lost by the recent appreciation 
in the value of money. Their foreign loans have been prin- 
cipally to governments, or upon government guarantees, and 
the most reputable British authorities agree that the average 
income from these loans, making deduction for all losses, has 
considerably exceeded the average income from British home 
investments.* The loans to India and to the Colonies have 
been large and very profitable. No authenticated case of 
any loss by Great Britain in a foreign-government loan in 
recent years is known. There are some cases, such as that 
of the Guatemala loan, where one party of Englishmen has 


* Nore.—The London Economist of September 20, 1879, said: 

“Recently, an inquiry was instituted in these columns into the return which Government 
stocks and guarantees had yielded to investors over a period of years, taking into consideration 
not only the dividends paid, but, in addition, the gain or loss in the market value of the principal. 
It was shown that over a period of ten years, from 1869 to 1879, consols had paid the investor 
3-7 per cent.; that India Sterling stocks had yielded 4 per cent.; that Bank stock had yielded 
4-7 per cent, ; and that Colonial Government debentures had, as a class, paid the buyer an aver- 
age of 5.5 per cent. Foreign Government stocks, in spite of the defalcations of individual States 
—such as Turkey, Peru, Honduras, Mexico, and the like—had yielded an average of no less than 
6.6 per cent. Indian railways, however, had paid the buyer even more; his ten years’ 
return being as much as 6.7 per cent, per annum,” 
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obtained an advantage over another, but that happens often 
in many other business transactions. Even in the case of 
Egypt, of which Englishmen have complained a good deal, 
and in respect to which they have persuaded their Govern- 
ment to join France in extraordinary measures to coerce 
payment, it is shown by English authorities that Egypt has 
already paid its creditors more than it ever received from 
them, and that they will have been the gainers by this Egyp- 
tian transaction even if they never receive anything more, 
although it is not doubtful that they will receive a good 
deal more. It is said, to be sure, that if Egyptian payments 
should now definitely stop, its creditors, although they have 
got back rather more than their principal, will have lost 
most of their interest. This is a strange perversion of the 
meaning of words. Nothing can be lost unless it is first 
possessed, and interest which is not paid, never having been 
possessed, cannot by any possibility be lost. The non-receipt 
of interest is not a loss, but only the failure to receive a 
profit. 

If it is true, as English authorities agree that it is, and 
as all reliable figures prove it to be, that British profits 
upon foreign loans, have been larger than upon home invest- 
ments, it is plain that they must have been still more in 
excess of the rate of profit which would have been obtainable 
upon home investments if foreign outlets for British capital 
had not been found. The story of the old Dutch traders 
to Eastern Asia who sunk some of their spice cargoes in 
order to get a better price for the remainder, has _ been 
told a good many times, whether it is true or not. We 
know with more certainty that one of the common methods 
by which manufacturers keep up prices in their ordinary 
markets, is to dispose of any surplus, at whatever price 
can be obtained in outside and remote places. The same 
principle applies to the British money lenders. If their 
foreign loans had yielded only a fourth of the profits they 
have actually yielded, it would have been wise to have 
made them. * Possibly it would have been wise, if they had 
yielded no profits at all. If foreign outlets had not been 
found or created for British money, England would long 
ago have been in the condition in which Holland was, 
when no better employment was offered for capital than a 
speculation in tulips. 

Mr. Kelley, a most competent and vigilant observer, 
informs us that England after five years of continuous 
losses, shrinkages and bankruptcies among its manufacturers 
and merchants, is still richer than ever before. Its loanable 
capital, having foreign as well as domestic sources of income 
has been all the while expanding, and it has gained vastly 
more by the appreciation of money, than it has lost by the 
insolvencies which have resulted from that appreciation. 
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We can the more readily comprehend how all this may be, 
if we look at the present condition of our own North- 
Eastern States which occupy the same creditor relation 
to the other States, which England occupies to the world. 
In no part of the country have the bankruptcies of 
merchants and manufacturers been greater or more numerous, 
during the recent period of depression in trades and prices, 
than in the North-Eastern States, but no part of the country 
has emerged from it so rich and so strong. The gains from 
money loaned in other sections of the Union, have, as in the 
case of England, more than repaid all losses, and the cities 
in which their money concentrates were never so overflowing 
with capital as they are to-day. 

It is said about England, and sometimes even in England 
itself, that its agriculture has broken down, and that its 
lands must go out of cultivation. Aside from the casualty 
of bad seasons, nothing has in fact happened to the agricul- 
ture and lands of Great Britain, beyond reductions in the 
charges of ocean transportation, and of inland transportation 
in important grain-growing countries, notably in the United 
States, which have diminished somewhat their natural protec- 
tion against foreign corn and cattle. A permanent limit of 
the rate of rents collectable from land in Great Britain, is 
the cost of delivering there the products of land elsewhere, 
of which the rents are lower, or nominal. This cost has been 
reduced in recent years, and especially in railroad freights 
from the valley of the Mississippi to the Atlantic. A conse- 
quent reduction in British land rents seems probable, but 
that is a very different thing from lands being thrown out 
of cultivation. The natural protection against foreign com- 
petition, which British farming still enjoys and always must 
enjoy, remains large. Furthermore, it is by no means certain 
that Great Britain may not, by changes in its system of land 
tenures and land transfers,’bring about such an increase in 
the amount of capital applied to farming, as will fully main- 
tain the late rates of income from its agricultural property. 
That this is practicable, appears probable from the fact that 
such income is not as high in Great Britain as in some parts 
of the Continent of Europe where the density of population 
is approximately equal. But whether changes are made or 
not made, in the British system of land tenure and land 
transfers, the utmost that can happen is some reduction in 
the present scale of rents. Farming property must always be 
extremely valuable in the densely populated British islands, 
and with the large measure of protection against foreign 
competition from the cost of importing bulky articles of 
food. That cost is now comparatively low, and it may go 
even lower, although that does not seem probable. We 
know, however, that there are limits to its possible reduction, 
and that these limits must always insure a high rate of 
profit or rent from British lands. 
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The advance of England to the position of pre-eminence in 
wealth commenced rather less than a century ago, and the 
history of the world presents no parallel to it, either in sud- 
denness or extent. It was in England at the close of the 
eighteenth century, that the power of steam was first made 
practically useful, and that the manufacture of textile fabrics 
was revolutioned by extraordinary inventions. The steam 
engine was improved and adapted to practical use by James 
Watt, about 1767, and had become generally employed in 
Great Britain before 1790. James Hargreaves invented the 
spinning-jenny in 1767. The principal improvements of 
Richard Arkwright, in carding, drawing and roving machines 
were patented in 1775. Dr. Cartwright invented the power 
loom in £1785. During the same period, the improvements in 
Great Britain in the mining and working of the metals, 
especially iron, were, if less extraordinary, of capital import- 
ance. The enormous effect of these combined discoveries and 
inventions in cheapening production need not be dilated 
upon. The particular point to which I now call attention, is 
the fact that these several discoveries and inventions did not 
become the property of the world for a period which—taking 
the average of the articles, the production of which was 
cheapened—may be stated roughly at almost half a century. 
The convulsions following the French Revolution of 1789, 
absorbed the energies of Continental Europe for twenty-five 
years, and it was many years after the final pacification of 
1815, before the exhaustion of that long period of war was 
recovered from. As a consequence, England held for nearer 
two generations than one, the practical monopoly of the use 
of the new discoveries, and was enabled to profit incalculably 
by maintaining the old scale of prices, notwithstanding the 
reduction in the cost of textile fabrics, and of the metals in 
their various forms. In that profit England found the 
exhaustless mine, which not only sustained the protracted 
struggle with the first Napoleon, but filled her with overflow- 
ing wealth. Seaman ( Progress of Wealth, chapter 12, section 
28) shows that the general range of the prices of English 
manufactured articles was higher in 1804 than before the 
discoveries and inventions of the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century, and continued higher, as to many 
articles, even down to 1834. The foreign competition, which 
finally brought prices down, came into play very slowly, and 
for a long time the gains of British producers were fabulous. 
As an illustration of it, the price of cotton yarn in 1832 was 
only fifteen per cent. lower than it was in 1696, although in 
the meantime raw cotton had fallen one-third, and the cost 
of converting it into yarn had been reduced to one-thirtieth 
of what it had been. It was during this period that Great 
Britain was covered with palaces, that the proportions of 
London and all its cities received their amazing expansion, 
and that its population, until then stationary or slowly 
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increasing, began to advance by “leaps and bounds.” From 
1750 to 1775, the population of the British islands (includ- 
ing Ireland) increased ten per cent., and had never increased 
so rapidly in any previous -twenty-five years of their 
history. But in the fifty years after 1790, the increase 
was from fifteen to eighteen per cent. every ten years, 
and the total increase from 1775 to 1841 was from 11,700,000 
to 26,500,000. 

Nations, like individuals, may retain their wealth and 
expand it after the failure of the extraordinary sources 
of its acquisition. That is what has happened to Great 
Britain, since the Continent of Europe and the United 
States have finally deprived the English of their monopoly 
of the use of the great inventions of the end of the 
eighteenth century. England is now more or less shut 
out from Europe and the United States by competing man- 
ufacturers and by protective tariffs, and as to the latter, 
the decided tendency in both Europe and America is to 
strengthen and fortify them against the pretension of Great 
Britain to remain the workshop of the world. But the accu- 
mulated capital, trained skill, abundance of coal, and com- 
mercial habits of England remain, and it is not in a day 
that she will be wholly dislodged from the position she has 
so long held. Her access to three-quarters of the population 
of the globe is unobstructed, either by tariffs or by native 
competition, and at some rate of wages she will find employ- 
ment for her work-people. The necessities of subsistence will 
force down the price of labor to such a point as will enable 
Great Britain to supply itself, by its exports and by its 
income from foreign investments, with food and raw mate- 
rials. The population of the British islands is very great, and 
it will be a difficult task to keep down the further increase 
of its inhabitants. The habits of a people are not easily 
changed, and where the tendency to large families is estab- 
lished and where the prudential check upon such families is 
taken away by the existence of poor laws, it will require 
emigration upon a scale which the world has never yet wit- 
nessed, to prevent a continuing advance in the numbers of 
the British people. With the advantages which they possess, 
and under the pressure of necessity to which they will be 
subjected, they will prove much more formidable competitors 
in trade than many sanguine persons in this country imagine. 
They are to-day able to undersell us in pig iron in our own 
markets, notwithstanding the barrier of high duties, and not- 
withstanding. the low point to which our producers had 
reduced the price of that staple. There is no present appear- 
ance that they will cease to be the chief suppliers of cotton 
goods to India and China which contain more than half 
of the human race. In short, the population of Great 
Britain in its present number and in its present circum- 
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stances, is one of the fixed facts of the case. Such a pop- 
ulation will somehow find a modus vivendt. 

National wealth is by no means the evanescent thing it is 
somtimes said to be. In 1690, although the Dutch practical mo- 
nopoly of the sea had been somewhat broken into by British 
rivalry under Cromwell’s Navigation Act, Sir Wm. Petty esti- 
mated that of the 2,000,000 tons of shipping then owned in 
Europe, Holland owned goo,ooo. And yet, 125 years later, in 
1815, long after British commercial supremacy had been fully 
established, and after Dutch commerce had been ruined by the 
wars of the French revolution and by Napoleon’s Continental 
system, McCulloch, an eminent British authority, says that 
Holland was still the richest country in Europe, in propor- 
tion to its population. 

National wealth is not lost, because other nations may ac- 
quire greater wealth. It is only relative, and not actual posi- 
tion, which is affected by such a fact as that. 

The ruin of England has been often predicted, and some- 
times with more reason than now. It will come some day, 
as all human fabrics must fall at last, but the time may be 
very distant, when Macaulay’s New Zealander will ruminate 
over the past greatness of England from the stand-point of 
London Bridge. 

In an article in Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine, (January, 1857) 
I expressed some opinions on that point, which I have not yet 
seen occasion to change, and which I here transcribe: “ The 
commerce of England has its substantial and enduring basis 
in her national genius and enterprise, in her well-defined 
personal liberty, in the character and local combination of 
her mines, in her accumulated capital, in her climate, and in 
her insular position.” 

It is a common idea that commercial prosperity is fleeting 
and transitory beyond the degree of mutability incident to 
all human things. That idea inspired the poet when he 
said : 

‘* Trade’s proud empire hastes to swift decay.” 


I am not satisfied that this idea is well founded. Com- 
mercial cities have flourished and decayed, and so have, and 
with quite as much rapidity, empires, kingdoms, and even 
races. Notable instances are not few, at any rate, where 
commerce, or superiority in some special manufacture, has 
clung to particular spots with wonderful tenacity. When St. 
Paul journeyed to Damascus, it was a city of immemorial 
age, and is a flourishing city at this day. Alexandria sur- 
vives twenty-three centuries ; Marseilles was an old and opu- 
lent city before the Christian era; London is older than the 
English language, and was a considerable town in the time 
of the Czsars. Most of the towns composing the Hanseatic 
League of the twelfth century still hold an important com- 
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mercial rank. Damascus excels in steel, as it did during the 
Crusades ; the laces of Brussels have delighted the fair during 
five centuries; the violins of Cremona, and the silks of 
Lyons, have been long famous, and are still unsurpassed. If 
the shoes of Lynn, and the clocks of Connecticut, enjoy a dura- 
tion of prosperity, to be measured by these examples, their 
career is yet only in its commencement. 

In the history of Europe, the dominion of trade has exhib- 
ited more stability than either political or military power. 
During the centuries which witnessed only two transfers of 
commercial ascendency—from the Mediterranean to Holland, 
and from Holland to England—what numerous and vast 
changes took place in dynasties, in the limits of kingdoms, 
and in the balance of political power. 

Many changes, spoken of as such, are only so compara- 
tively, and not positively. The commerce and wealth of the 
Dutch, the manufactures of Belgium, the Flanders of the 
middle ages, have undergone no decay. They are, indeed, 
greater than ever before, although now overshadowed by 
the more colossal proportions of British capital and British 
industry. 

In the philosophy of things, commerce and the arts must 
be as permanent as the national characteristics out of which 
they spring; while military and political power, often the 
result of the genius or fortune of individuals, may be as 
fleeting and capricious as life or chance. “ Zrade’s proud 
empire,’ the poet to the contrary notwithstanding, cannot be 
“swift” either in its rise or in its fall. 

OBSERVER. 


A REMINISCENCE.—During the pendency, a generation ago, of the contro- 
versy between the United States and Great Britain, about the northern 
boundary of Oregon, the N. Y. 7Z7rtbune said: ’ 

‘**Why should we not now offer to Great Britain that we will relinquish all claims 
to territory west of the dividing ridge of the Rocky mountains if she will do 
the same, leaving the whole country between California and the Russian pos- 
sessions to be settled by whom it may, as an independent nation, framing its 
own government under the joint protection, so long as it may be needed, of 
the two countries now claiming it? Such a relinquishment would reflect more 
honor on either nation than twenty victories and the conquest of a continent.” 

At this distance of time, and under the change of circumstances which time 
has brought with it, sentiments like the above seem to lack a patriotic com- 
prehension of the possibilities of territorial expansion which the Republic pos- 
sesses. But the then remoteness and inaccessibility of the Pacific coast, caused 
such opinions to be very prevalent. Even Col. Thomas H. Benton, whose ideas 
of our continental greatness were always on the most magnificent scale, and who 
came into political life as the scathing opponent of the treaty of limits with 
Spain, which cut off some of the valley of the Mississippi on the Texas sidet 
- once looked forward to the separation from us of the Pacific coast as an even, 
to be neither avoided nor regretted. He said of it, that we should part with 
our people who migrated thither, ‘as a father parts with his grown up sons— 
with aids and benediction.” 
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BANK CLERKS’ MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 
OF NEW YORK—ELEVENTH ANNIVERSARY. 


The eleventh anniversary meeting of the Bank Clerks’ Association 
of this city was held at Chickering Hall, on Thursday evening, 
December 4th. The audience was highly intelligent and respectable, 
and filled the hall to overflowing—hundreds of ladies and gentlemen 
standing over two hours until the close of the exercises. 

Mr. George A. Bruen, of the Bank of America, presided at the 
organ, his finished execution giving very great satisfaction. 

The Hon. A. A. Hardenberg, President of the Hudson County 
National Bank, of Jersey City, acted as Chairman and delivered an 
eloquent address, pertinent to the objects of the society, which we 
lay before our readers. 

The annual report was read by Mr. W. Coggeshall, President of 
the Association, showing an addition of thirty-three members during 
the year, and fourteen deaths. Eleven hundred dollars were paid to 
the family or heirs of each member deceased. The Permanent Fund 
had received a number of donations and amounted to $ 58,475; the 
total cash assets, $ 83,142.68. Addresses followed by Rev. Charles 
S. Robinson, D.D., and Rev. James M. Ludlow, D.D. 

An interesting feature of the proceedings, affording special pleasure 
to the audience, was the singing by the Bank Clerks’ Musical Associ- 
ation, assisted by members of other societies, who kindly volunteered 
for the occasion. 

The Musical branch was organized with the view of aiding, by 
means of public concerts, in building up the Relief Fund of the 
Bank Clerks’ Association, established for the purpose of assisting 
members in the payment of their dues, who, by reason of loss of 
position, sickness, or other cause, might for a time be unable to 
keep up their membership. 

At the close, a short address was delivered by Mr. J. C. Parsons, 
of the Chemical National Bank, acknowledging the pleasure felt by 
the Board of Management in the success attending the efforts of the 
Musical Association, and their indebtedness to the conductor, Mr. J. 
B. Grant, of the Irving National Bank, for his valuable services. 
Mr. Parsons on behalf of the members of the Musical Society, pre- 
sented to Mr. Grant a magnificent floral harp, and expressed the 
hope that Mr. Grant might live long and play on a_ thousand 
strings of human sympathy and pleasure. 

Since this meeting, the good work of contribution to the funds of 
the Association has been begun by the Bank of New York N. B. A, 
in the handsome donation of Five Hundred Dollars. We trust that 
many other banks will follow this good example. 
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ADDRESS OF HON, A. A. HARDENBERG, 


Gentlemen, Members of the Bank Clerks’ Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion—Let me thank you for the honor you have done me in select- 
ing me to preside over your literary festivities at this evening hour. 

Your imperial city—first of the continent in population and 
resources—has many institutions dedicated to benevolence, and to 
charity, whose highest office is to assuage the calamities incident to 
our poor humanity. Yet none, in all her history, has nobler aims or 
higher purposes than yours—whose rapid progress we are met to 
greet—beautiful with the story of heroic deeds, crowned with the 
benedictions of the faint-hearted and the weary, and nerved to still 
greater usefulness, as those who once served with you have been 
laid away to their final rest, with the prayers of the widow and the 
orphan for your beneficence. 

Philanthropy rears many monuments to attest the divinity of her 
mission, and the citizens of New York may well be proud of the 
reputation which is theirs, as the blind are taught to see, the deaf 
to hear, and the dumb to speak; the orphan to find protection, and 
the wayward to turn from error to that newness of life which fits 
them once again for highest aims and noblest duties. Your Associa- 
tion, gentlemen, speaks words of highest cheer. It is the contribu- 
tion of an active, generous manhood, to that hour which all nature 
teaches awaits us, and from which there can be no exemption. 

If there be those of your number with wealth and competence 
attained, who may deem proper to refrain from the benefits of your 
Association, they may nevertheless give welcome to the tender you 
may make as associates and as friends, whose names have been 
enrolled with theirs and whose affectionate sympathy gives warmth 
and impress to the parting benediction. 

The splendid Polytheism of antiquity made little or no provision 
for the relief of the needy, and it was reserved for Christianity, in 
the God-like character of its mission, to weave laurels more beautiful 
than were entwined for conquerors’ brows. And he of Samaria who 
bound up the sufferer’s wounds, though his name is unrevealed, 
gave to mankind an example for their guidance stamped with the 
impress of the incarnate God. 

It is your custom to gather together once in each year as you 
near its close, and recite before an audience in sympathy with your 
purposes the progress you have made; to tell over with all their 
moral your stories of recollection and of life; to make mention of 
the additions to your numbers, your sources of revenue, to speak of 
such as have received your benefactions, and of those who have laid 
their burdens down, from the humblest clerk to the executive officer, 
from the bright morning of life to its hour of decline, for each year 
the reaper is busy and the harvests are ever whitened. j 

You will pardon me if I briefly refer to the duties which each day 
arrest your attention; of their importance, and the responsibilities 
which devolve upon you as the members of a great community. 
Time, gentlemen, will not permit even a brief review of the history 
of banking, for it would be but the history of nations. since its origin 
in Italy to our modern times. Of this we are at least assured: no 
profession invites us to sterner responsibilities, none can call for a 
higher grade of character than-that which ought to mark the career 
of every bank clerk. 

With hours ostensibly selected from that part of the day in which 
men of business are the most engaged, they are frequently extended 
to those which mark the setting of the sun. The farmer may leave 
a furrow to be plowed, the painter may take occasional rest to 
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gather newer inspiration, the sculptor may choose a better frame of 
mind to evoke the ideal from the real, and win his immortality, but 
the bank clerk knows no cessation from ledgers which must balance, 
or cash which must be’ proven, or checks and promises to pay which 
must be forwarded, for integrity holds the scale and character is in 
the balance ; the weary round of toil is still the same. He who is true 
finds but feeble praise; he who is suspected is at once condemned. 

Moneys, counted by millions, pass continually through their 
hands; errors of omission or commission, however innocently 
made, of checks or credits may involve the reputations of business 
firms, and scatter ruin and dismay around them. And yet, for all 
this, but one compensation: the conviction that while faithful to 
his trust, his position is considered secure from the ordinary muta- 
tions of capital invested, and he may at least console himself with 
the reflection that if the chances of promotion are but few, he 
becomes better qualified when promotion is attained. But there 
are other and brighter phases. 

If his hours of employment be so steadily and laboriously occu- 
pied, yet each day winds up its own responsibilities, and he is free 
for such other pursuit as he may elect. He has many hours still 
for mental cultivation not vouchsafed to those whose work is never 
done, and whose cares invade the circles of home and check the 
smiles which alone can render it the sweetest spot of earth. 

To avoid labor we may not—to refrain from a proper discharge 
of our responsibilities as citizens we should not. 

That you may possess a bonded character for high integrity is 
but the greater reason why the world in all its relations has a reason 
to expect more from you. You may garner your sheaves from the 
fields of high intellectual culture; you may take part in the discus- 
sion of policies which by your vote may affect the highest consider- 
ations of State; you may, many of you, in your own homes, learn of 
agriculture, the chemistry of nature, the mysteries of assimilation, 
growth and decay of seed time and harvest; you may be allied to 
works of charity which dignify and adorn an age of cultivation and 
of progress; you may learn from your books, of law, of science, and 
of religion, and illume your pathway with deeds of sacrifice and of 
valor which will write your names as of they who loved their fellow 
men. All these you may do, and yet more, but one thing, gentle- 
men, you cannot justly do, confine yourselves entirely within the 
limits of your own vocation, refuse all contact with the great world 
of action, and fling the burden of a useless life across the chariot 
wheels of human progress. 

To the young clerk commencing his duties, what can prove of 
greater utility than that of living for the achievement of some noble 
purpose aside from his immediate vocation. His platform of duty 
from ten to three o’clock may not be more than four feet square, 
but the acquisitions of an immortal mind may be as boundless as 
the universe of thought. True manhood in a republic such as ours 
requires something more than mere devotion to the ordinary behests 
of business. We must understand something of the great principles 
which underlie the structure of free government and their relations 
to and effects upon society around us. We are at once the ances- 
tors and the heirs, comprehending within our brief lifetime all the 
dignities which in other respects it required ages to accomplish. 

Connected, as your duties are, with the practical workings of finance, 
why should you not seek to become masters of its science? In the 
long lapse of ages their pathway has been strewn with the wrecks 
of nations who have misapplied its great truths, and neither the pen 
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of the statesman nor the sword of the conqueror could avail to thwart 
the ruin which awaited them. 

Nations, like individuals, to become powerful and respected, must 
give heed to the injunction of the Hebrew lawgiver that “the rich 
ruleth over the poor, and the borrower is servant to the lender.” 
And no nation can long maintain ascendency whose plighted obliga- 
tions are held with feeble confidence, while avarice and luxury, ever 
the result in the decaying fortunes of a State, sap its foundations 
and precede its ruin. 

The contest from which, as a nation, we have so recently emerged, 
and in which the City of New York has taken so proud a part by 
her devotion to the maintenance of the nation’s honor in the redemp- 
tion of its obligations in coins, which the mighty arms of industry 
have hewn out from Nature’s magnificent laboratory in the great fields 
of the West, has given a grander dignity to our National character, 
revived the waning confidence of capital, restored anew its harmony 
with labor, more powerful combined than the serried tramp of armed 
men, or fleets of mightiest admirals beneath the lifted cloud of 
battle. 

Washington the general, Hamilton and Jefferson the statesmen, 
not only, but Robert Morris the financier of the Revolution was 
also necessary to the achievement of the colonies, in wresting a Con- 
tinent from the exactions of tyranny to the purer purposes of inde- 
pendence and of freedom. And yet what a sad commentary upon 
that insane spirit of speculation—which robs its victims in every age, 
whose God is avarice and whose worship is destruction—that Robert 
Morris, the financier, the Senator, and the statesman, resigned to 
Hamilton the opportunities of reputation and of fame, when offered 
by Washington the chief position in his cabinet, and poured out the 
last griefs of a broken heart within the limits of a debtor’s prison. 

What repetitions there are in history! The commanding influence 
which the banks of New York exert upon the finances of the nation, 
render it of the highest importance that the manner in which they 
are conducted should be guarded with the utmost care. 

The part performed by them in sustaining the general Govern- 
ment in times of great disaster, can scarcely be over-estimated. When 
the war clouds burst upon the land, and the iron hail which rained 
on Sumter betokened the terrific struggle which ensued, they upheld 
the finances of the Union and gave cheer to the departing soldier 
that the cause for which he ventured all would be sustained. 

They diq more than this, they gave not only of their wealth, but 
of the young men in their service to swell the patriot ranks and 
win the patriot’s fame—of whom many joined the heroic host who 
have passed through gory fields to assert the common rights of man. 

Your Association, gentlemen, comprises within its membership 
representatives not alone from the National, but from the State and 
Savings banks. Each has its great public utility, each its purpose, 
and each must answer to a generous public for the manner in which 
their several trusts are performed. You enter into no dispute as to 
their several merits or demerits, but seek to discharge to all, your 
purposes of high benevolence. 

t is an honor to claim membership with such an Association, 
and I thank you that you have called me from New Jersey to 
bear witness to the interest she feels in your successful progress. 
With your metropolis she has faithfully performed her part, and 
joined with you in those measures which give stamp to integrity 
and honor in all that relates to public credit, and she will, I am 
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quite sure, gentlemen, in proportion to her representation in this 
Association, give strength and cheer to your success in the future, 

We could wish with you that this beautiful building which 
adorns your great highway of wealth and fashion, with this audience- 
chamber, dedicated to’the uses of science, of art, of benevolence, was 
yours not only for this evening, but while your organization may 
endure, as a tribute to mark the public estimate of the grandeur of 
your purpose, with the sweet smiles of beauty to give animation to 
your festivities, and crown with their benedictions the success 
which will be yours. 

She who lingered longest at the cross, and to the sepulchre 
earliest sped, should of right be here—the mother, daughter, wife. 
It is to them your Association seeks to afford its aid, and through 
them to find the happiest illustrations of the benefits you confer; 
for her’s is the weary watch at the bedside of the dying, and her's 
the intensity of the mourner’s grief. I am aware, gentlemen, of the 
excessive taxation, the result of the war, which yet remains upon 
our banking institutions so unjustly, and how it must needs chill 
their liberality even for purposes such as this. But the very proper 
suggestion has been made, that in the absence of such donations as 
marked your earlier history, before the ill-fated year of the panic, 
in lieu thereof cach bank shall subscribe a sum tt may deem proper 
upon the death of any clerk a member of your Association. 

By such means your extraordinary expenses would be greatly 
reduced, and your Permanent Fund find a more rapid increase. 
Let me commend it to your Board of Management, and to the 
banks for their adoption. 

A word, gentlemen, and I have done; for I would not detain 
you longer from the reading of your Annual Report, and the 
counsels of the eminent gentlemen who will address you. 

Presidents and Cashiers may strain every nerve and work with 
an unceasing fidelity, but the dealings with the great mass of 
depositors, from whom a bank derives its greatest prosperity, is 
mainly with its clerks. A genial, kindly bearing wins many to 
your institutions, and gives strength and character to them; for no 
relations of business can be more delicate than those entrusted to 
you, and all ranks, all classes, from the millionaire to the laborer, 
the gay and the grave, the bold and the sensitive, the strong 
man and the timid maiden, each are the witnesses of courteous 
demeanor, and each aids in no small degree in the formation of 
your reputation. 

Silently, but surely, these influences will work and affect your 
personal and official character through the long years to come. In 
your first decade you have attained to vigorous manhood. The 
vestal fires you have kindled have not gone out; the altars you 
have raised have not been overthrown. May you so_ guard the 
flame that each occasion like the present shall witness its increas- 
ing glow, to purify and refine you for the struggles and duties of 
life. For the world is one great altar where many sacrifices are 
made, and whether propitiatory or not, depends upon the spirit in 
which they are offered. 

Ambition, Fame, Wealth, and Power, are worshipped deities, and 
to their votive shrines, in crowds, repair the aspirants for each, and 
if the success which crowns exertion be any indication of the result 
of their achievements, we may rightly judge the several divinities 
have not been mispleased. Fame may gild each gem in her spark- 
ling crown, till halos of undying light surround it. Ambition may 
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catch the plumage of some celestial bird and soar far up unto the 
highest reach of mortal attainments. Wealth may luxuriate on bedc 
of ease and defy discomfort; and the clotted arm of Power rest for 
awhile in satiated satisfaction over hecatombs of murdered thou- 
sands, but the still small voice of an approving conscience, whisper- 
ing to the heart of good intentions and an upright mind, tells of 
more real and perfect happiness than all the pomp and pageantry 
which precede the marches of the greatest heroes of the race. 

Be this approval, gentlemen, members of this Association, your 
noblest achievement; teaching you to view the world in its proper 
light and bearing, as a world of cold-hearted selfishness, in which 
true charity but rarely executes her mission—with the szgwet always 
graven on Ais brow, who rightly appreciates the object of his being— 
carried through life, and brightly beaming after death—lifted up 
from amidst the vicissitudes of earth, its varying scenes and fortunes, 
the séguet of immortality. 


BANKERS’ AND BANK CLERKS’ MUTUAL BENEFIT 
ASSOCIATION OF PITTSBURGH. 


The objects for which the Association was formed are to relieve 
the necessities of the aged and disabled; to benefit families of 
deceased members; to afford relief in sickness, when necessary; to 
assist the deserving when in distress; to obtain employment for 
members who may be out of situations; to create among the mem- 
bers ties of friendship and fraternity, and to extend such other 
assistance as the Association may from time to time determine. 

The sixth annual meeting of this Association was held in the 
United States Court rooms, Monday evening, November 17th, 1879, 
Mr. D. O. Barr, of the First National Bank, was called to the Chair, 
and Mr. John T. Woods, of Exchange National Bank, acted as Secre- 
tary. After reading of minutes. and other routine business, the 
reports of the President, Secretary, and Treasurer were read and 
adopted. The election for officers to serve for the ensuing year was 
then held, after which the meeting adjourned. 


The annual report, as presented by the President, is subjoined: 


GENTLEMEN :—The objects of this Association have been so fully 
stated in former reports, that it is unnecessary to repeat them on 
this occasion. The management then will only call your attention 
to the reports of the Treasurer and Corresponding Secretary, show- 
ing United States bonds, $2,500; cash on hand, $1,526.51; active 
members, 118; honorary members, thirteen; being a gain in funds of 
$941.36, and an increase in membership of four during the year. 
Our organization has prospered, even in the disastrous times, beyond 
what any one anticipated, and to-night we should feel gratified in 
having permanently established an institution devoted to the bank- 
ing interests. 

In the hope that the discussions that may arise, and remarks 
and made during the continuance of this meeting, may prove pleasant 
profitable, let me ask the continued co-operation of each and every 
member of this Association, in the attempt to carry out fully all the 
intended purposes. Thus briefly I have the honor to submit this 
Sixth Annual Report. WILLIAM N. RIDDLE, Preszdent. 
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The Secretary’s report showed the membership to be as follows: 

Number of members at last report, 112; added during the year 
ten ;=122; suspended for non-payment of dues, two; expelled, one; 
active to honorary member, one ;—four; number of active members, 
118; honorary members, thirteen. Total members, 131. 

The Treasurer’s report gave the exhibit herewith : 

Dr.—Balance on hand, as per last report, $585.15; United States 
bonds, $2,500; received initiation fees, $50; received dues, $ 702.50; 
received interest, $190.06; extra assessments, $ 49; honorary members, 
$25. Total, $4,101.71. CR.—Expenses paid, $75.20; United States 
bonds, $2,500; balance in hands of Treasurer, $ 1,526.51 ;=$ 4,101,71. 

The election of officers and directors for 1880 resulted in the choice 
of the following named gentlemen: 

President—WIiLLiaAM N. RIDDLE, Cashier Penn Bank; V7ce-Presi- 
dent—CyruS CLARKE, JR., Cashier Tradesmen’s National Bank; 
Recording Secretary—JOHN T. Woops, Teller Exchange National 
Bank ; Corresponding Secretary—SAMUEL C, APPLEGATE, Teller First 
National Bank; 77easurer—ROBERT WARDROP, Cashier Pennsylvania 
Lead Co. 

Directors—L. HALSEY WILLIAMS, Cashier Fifth National Bank; 
A. M. CAMERON, Custom House; W. D. BELL, Assistant Cashier 
Masonic Bank; H. P. MEEDs, Book-keeper Dollar Savings Bank; 
JoHn DuNnwoopy, Assistant Cashier Iron and Glass Dollar Savings 
Bank; GEO. R. DUNCAN, Cashier Iron City National Bank; S. 
GEORGE, JR., Cashier Farmers’ Deposit National Bank ; Gro. J. Gor- 
MAN, Teller First National Bank; E. R. KRAMER, Cashier First 
National Bank, Allegheny; W. R. THOMpson, Cashier Mechanics’ 
National Bank; CuHas. G. MILNOR, Treasurer Pittsburgh Bank for 
Savings; W. STEINMEYER, Cashier Third National Bank. 


BANK CLERKS’ BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The eleventh annual meeting of the Bank Clerks’ Beneficial Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia was held Tuesday evening, December gth, at 
corner of Twelfth and Filbert streets, the President, Mr. B. F. Den- 
nison, being in the Chair. We had hoped to receive a full report 
in time for publication this month, but as it is not at hand the 
following abstract is subjoined : 

The annual report of the President gave the following showing of 
the condition of the organization: Number of members at last report, 
262; elected during the year, fourteen; total, 276; death, one; num- 
ber of honorary members at last report, twenty-five; present mem- 
bership, twenty-six. 

The Treasurer's report showed that there had been received for 
dues and assessments, $1,976; from interest on investments, $ 559.72; 
profit by sale of United States loan, $250; donation Philadelphia 
Clearing-House Association, $857. Total Receipts, $ 3,642.72. Paid 
for benefits, $ 500; expenses, $ 157.29; balance at this date, $ 13,286.10. 
In addition to this fund the Treasurer holds an annual ground rent 
of $50, representing $ 833.33. 

The following officers were then elected: Prestdent—B. F. DENNI- 
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son; Vice-Prestdent~-ARTHUR WELLS; Tyreasurer—R. E. WRIGHT ; 
Recording Secretary—G. A. H. ROSE; Corresponding Secretary—W, 
G. OvEsS; Déirectors—J. C. PLISH, EDw. WHEELER, L. RENSHAW, 
W. T. NELSON, Jos. ROBERTS, WM. WILSON, W. Depuy, G. T. 
CATHELL, C. S. AusTIN, G. W. MARSH, THEO. MUSGROVE., 


GOLD MINING IN BRAZIL. 


Near the end of the Seventeenth century, and during the first 
half of the Eighteenth century, the supply of gold from Brazil was 
very great. During the thirty years, ending with 1750, it amounted 
to an annual average of sixteen and two-third million dollars, which 
was an enormous addition to the comparative stock of gold then 
realized from the mines, and in the possession of mankind. Writers 
of that period described it an “ zzundation of gold,” and if Michel 
Chevalier had been living at that time, he would doubtless have 
proposed the demonetization of gold, as the only means of saving 
the world from financial ruin. So far in this century, the gold 
yield of Brazil has been insignificant. We subjoin, from the New 
York Dry Goods Reporter and U. S, Economist, an interesting account 
of the yield in former times: 

“ According tothe London Dazly Telegraph the American hydraulic 
process has been applied to the placers too miles north of the 
St. John del Rey mining district, and this will doubtless soon result 
in a renewal of the vast stream of gold that once flowed from that 
region. As going to show its capacity for future supplies of the pre- 
cious metals it will be interesting to glance over its past history. 

“In the year 1680 several placers were laid open, the most import- 
ant being in the province of Minhas Geraes (general mines). It was 
not, however, until after 1690 that the product became so important 
as to make itself felt in Europe. From this time until after the mid- 
dle of the following century new placers continued to be discovered 
and the product to augment. Afterwards the placers fell off, and 
were eventually succeeded by the exploration of quartz mines, which 
at a recent date yielded but a small product. 

“No sooner did the placers of Brazil become productive than they 
attracted a number of colonists thither from Portugal. The natives 
were now hunted down with system and success, and great numbers 
of them reduced to slavery in the mines, where, as they perished, 
they were supplanted by negroes obtained from Africa. 

“As to the gross sum of production the best account, so far as it 
goes, is afforded by that distinguished authority, l’Abbe Raynal. 
Says this author: ‘It is demonstrable from the registers of the 
fleets that in the space of sixty years, that is from the discovery of 
the mines to the year 1756, two thousand four hundred million livres 
(about $ 480,000,000 ) worth of gold has been brought away from Brazil. 

“Upon the basis of this estimate, Mr. Danson, extending it to the 
year 1803, made the production, without any allowances for smug- 
gling, equal to $684,544,000. But the registers of the fleets did not 
contain a full account of the production, for much of this found its 
way to market in a surreptitious manner to evade the heavy royal- 
ties which, for all except a brief portion of the whole period of 
production, were fixed at twenty per cent.; also the Aaderéas or 
convov duties, the seignorage of the mints and other exactions. 

“During the early period of the placer development the number 
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The Secretary’s report showed the membership to be as follows: 


Number of members at last report, 112; added during the year 
ten ;—122; suspended for non-payment of dues, two; expelled, one; 
active to honorary member, one ;—four; number of active members, 
118; honorary members, thirteen. Total members, 131. 

The Treasurer’s report gave the exhibit herewith: 

Dr.—Balance on hand, as per last report, $585.15; United States 
bonds, $2,500; received initiation fees, $50; received dues, $ 702.50; 
received interest, $190.06; extra assessments, $ 49; honorary members, 
$25. Total, $4,101.71. CR.—Expenses paid, $75.20; United States 
bonds, $2,500; balance in hands of Treasurer, $ 1,526.51 ;—$ 4,101,71. 

The election of officers and directors for 1880 resulted in the choice 
of the following named gentlemen: 

Prestdent—WiLLiAM N, RIppLe, Cashier Penn Bank; Vice-Presi- 
dent—CyRUS CLARKE, JR., Cashier Tradesmen’s National Bank; 
Recording Secretary—JOHN T. Woops, Teller Exchange National 
Bank ; Corresponding Secretary—SAMUEL C, APPLEGATE, Teller First 
National Bank; 7reasurer—ROBERT WARDROP, Cashier Pennsylvania 
Lead Co. 

Directors—L. HALSEY WILLIAMS, Cashier Fifth National Bank; 
A. M. CAMERON, Custom House; W. D. BELL, Assistant Cashier 
Masonic Bank; H. P. MEEps, Book-keeper Dollar Savings Bank; 
JoHN DuNwoopy, Assistant Cashier Iron and Glass Dollar Savings 
Bank; Gro. R. DUNCAN, Cashier Iron City National Bank; S. 
GEORGE, JR., Cashier Farmers’ Deposit National Bank; Gro, J. Gor- 
MAN, Teller First National Bank; E. R. KRAMER, Cashier First 
National Bank, Allegheny; W. R. THompson, Cashier Mechanics’ 
National Bank; CHAS. G. MILNOR, Treasurer Pittsburgh Bank for 
Savings; W. STEINMEYER, Cashier Third National Bank. 


BANK CLERKS’ BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The eleventh annual meeting of the Bank Clerks’ Beneficial Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia was held Tuesday evening, December gth, at 
corner of Twelfth and Filbert streets, the President, Mr. B. F. Den- 
nison, being in the Chair. We had hoped to receive a full report 
in time for publication this month, but as it is not at hand the 
following abstract is subjoined : 

The annual report of the President gave the following showing of 
the condition of the organization: Number of members at last report, 
262; elected during the year, fourteen; total, 276; death, one; num- 
ber of honorary members at last report, twenty-five; present mem- 
bership, twenty-six. 

The Treasurer’s report showed that there had been received for 
dues and assessments, $1,976; from interest on investments, $ 559.72; 
profit by sale of United States loan, $250; donation Philadelphia 
Clearing-House Association, $857. Total Receipts, $ 3,642.72. Paid 
for benefits, $ 500; expenses, $ 157.29; balance at this date, $ 13,286.10. 
In addition to this fund the Treasurer holds an annual ground rent 
of $50, representing $ 833.33. 

The following officers were then elected: Preszdent—B. F. DENNI- 
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son; Vice-Prestdent—ARTHUR WELLS; TZvreasurer—R. E. WRIGHT ; 
Recording Secretary—G. A. H. ROSE; Corresponding Secretary—W, 
G. OvEs; Diérectors—J. C. PLISH, EDW. WHEELER, L. RENSHAW, 
W. T. NELSON, Jos. ROBERTS, WM. WILSON, W. Depuy, G. T. 
CATHELL, C. S. AUSTIN, G. W. MARSH, THEO. MUSGROVE., 


GOLD MINING IN BRAZIL. 


Near the end of the Seventeenth century, and during the first 
half of the Eighteenth century, the supply of gold from Brazil was 
very great. During the thirty years, ending with 1750, it amounted 
to an annual average of sixteen and two-third million dollars, which 
was an enormous addition to the comparative stock of gold then 
realized from the mines, and in the possession of mankind. Writers 
of that period described it an “ zzundation of gold,” and if Michel 
Chevalier had been living at that time, he would doubtless have 
proposed the demonetization of gold, as the only means of saving 
the world from financial ruin. So far in this century, the gold 
yield of Brazil has been insignificant. We subjoin, from the New 
York Dry Goods Reporter and U. S. Economiést, an interesting account 
of the yield in former times: 

“ According tothe London Dadzly Telegraph the American hydraulic 
process has been applied to the placers too miles north of the 
St. John del Rey mining district, and this will doubtless soon result 
in a renewal of the vast stream of gold that once flowed from that 
region. As going to show its capacity for future supplies of the pre- 
cious metals it will be interesting to glance over its past history. 

“In the year 1680 several placers were laid open, the most import- 
ant being in the province of Minhas Geraes (general mines). It was 
not, however, until after 1690 that the product became so important 
as to make itself felt in Europe. From this time until after the mid- 
dle of the following century new placers continued to be discovered 
and the product to augment. Afterwards the placers fell off, and 
were eventually succeeded by the exploration of quartz mines, which 
at a recent date yielded but a small product. 

“No sooner did the placers of Brazil become productive than they 
attracted a number of colonists thither from Portugal. The natives 
were now hunted down with system and success, and great numbers 
of them reduced to slavery in the mines, where, as they perished, 
they were supplanted by negroes obtained from Africa. 

“As to the gross sum of production the best account, so far as it 
goes, is afforded by that distinguished authority, l’Abbe Raynal. 
Says this author: ‘It is demonstrable from the registers of the 
Jleets that in the space of sixty years, that is from the discovery of 
the mines to the year 1756, two thousand four hundred million livres 
(about $ 480,000,000 ) worth of gold has been brought away from Brazil. 

“Upon the basis of this estimate, Mr. Danson, extending it to the 
year 1803, made the production, without any allowances for smug- 
gling, equal to $684,544,000. But the registers of the fleets did not 
contain a full account of the production, for much of this found its 
way to market in a surreptitious manner to evade the heavy royal- 
ties which, for all except a brief portion of the whole period of 
production, were fixed at twenty per cent.; also the fadberias or 
convoy duties, the seignorage of the mints and other exactions. 

“During the early period of the placer development the number 
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of vessels annually dispatched from Portugal to the Brazils did 
not exceed twelve, but as the mines grew into importance these 
amounted to as many as one hundred. No ship was allowed 
to sail except with the fleets. Of these, one sailed for 
Rio in January, one for Bahia in February, and one for Femem- 
buque in March, and sometimes these sailed twice a year. These 
fleets were convoyed by men-of-war to protect them from pirates 
and other enemies, and for this duty there was levied a charge 
called Aaberta. The haberia was established by Spain in 1522, and 
consisted at first of one per cent. ad valorem upon freight. It was, 
however, shortly afterwards raised to five per cent. What the rate 
was in Portugal cannot be determined, but it was probably no less 
than the one last named. , 

“Taking into account these and other exactions, and the extent 
to which the official returns were vitiated by the practice of evad- 
ing them, the Baron Von Humboldt in his Mew Spfazx estimates the 
total product of the gold placers of Brazil, from 1680 to 1803, at 
$ 855,500,000. Mr. Danson, in an elaborate paper on the subject, 
which he read before the Statistical Society of London, going 
over the same ground, and with both of these authorities before 
him, estimated the product, from 1680 to 1803, at $922,000,000, 
Finally Dr. Southey, entertaining inflated ideas of the product in 
certain years, committed the further error of crediting this product 
to whole series of years, estimated the Quznto (or royal duty of one- 
fifth upon the production) of gold during the same period and up 
to 1807 at $225,000,000, which would make the total product more 
than $1,125,000,000, undoubtedly an exaggeration. 

“Guided by the lump estimates of Raynal, Humboldt and Danson, 
and by the accounts of the product in various years, obtained by 
consulting a number of authorities we have ventured to estimate 
the annual production during all of the decades severally from 
1680-89 to 1860-69, and for the eight years, 1870-77. 

“While the scantiness and uncertainty of the attainable data does 
not admit of any pretensions to correctness in this table, so far as one 
particular decade or another is concerned, it is confidently believed to 
be entirely reliable in respect, first, to the period at which the placers 
of Brazil commenced to be noticeably productive, viz., about the 
year 1680; second, as to the total sum of the product from first to 
last, and even as to the total sum in any one period to consist of 
not less than two or three decades, and third, as to the period of 

reater productiveness, viz., 1730 to 1750. 

“With this qualified assertion of its reliability the following table 
shows the estimated annual gold production of Brazil, from the 
period of the discovery of the placers to the present time, from a 
comparison of the following authorities: Raynal, Humboldt, Jacob, 
Danson, Southey, and others. 

Decimal Estimated Total Decimal Estimated Total 
period. annual product period, annual product dur- 

production. during the decade. production, ing the decade, 
1680-89 . $1,000,000 . $10,000,000 .. 1790-99 ~ $4,300,000 . $43,000,000 
1690-99 . 1,500,000 . 15,000,000 ee 1800-09. 300,000 . 3,000,000 
1700-09 . 2,000,000 . 20,000,000 os 1810-19. 250,000 2,500,000 
1710-19 e 5,000,000 . 50,060,000 oe 1820-29 . 200,000 . 2,000,000 
1720-29 . 10,000,000 . 100,000,000 es 1830-39 . 200,000 2,009,000 
1730-39 . 25,000,000 . 250,000,000... 1840-49 . 1,300,000 . 13,000,000 
1740-49 + 5,900,000 + 150,000,000 oe 1850-59 . TI, 500,000 ° 15,000,000 
1750-59 . 7,500,002 . 75,000,000... 1860-69 . 350,000 . = 3,500,000 
1760-69 . 5,000,000 . 50,000,000 a 1870-77 . 25,000 200,000 
1770-79 . 5,000,000 . 50,000,000 . 1878 25,000 25,000 
1780-89 . 5,000,000 . 50,000,000 
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“ According to this table the total product from 1700 to 1755 inclus- 
ive, the period covered by Raynal’s statistics, was $ 640,000,000, or 
one-third more than was shown by the registers of the fleets. From 
1680 to 1803 it was $875,000,000, compared with §$ 863,000,000 esti- 
mated by the Baron Von Humboldt, and $922,000,000 estimated by 
Mr. Danson. The sum of this portion of our table is about 1% per 
cent. greater than Humboldt’s estimate, and about five per cent. less 
than Danson’s, a substantial agreement in both cases. The estimate 
of Dr. Southey, which is about 43 per cent. greater than our table, 
is rejected as excessive. 

“Up to data the product of Brazil has been over goo million dol- 
lars against 1,200 millions cash from California (proper) and Aus- 
tralia. These figures show a great productive capacity, and when it 
is remembered that the most of this metal was taken out by primi- 
tive methods, it will doubtless be admitted that on the application 
of improved ones Brazil has a great mining future before her.” 


CURRENT EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 


REFUNDING. 

The Refunding Act of July 14, 1870, authorized the issue, for 
refunding purposes, of $1,500,000,000 of bonds of certain specified 
descriptions; $1,395,345,950 have been issued to this date, so that 
there is still unexhausted an authority to issue $ 104,654,050. The 
bill offered in the United States House of Representatives by Hon. 
Fernando Wood, and referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
proposes to change the Act of July 14, 1870, so as to reduce the rate 
of interest on the unissued $ 104,654,050 of bonds. There is now no 
limit upon the power of the Secretary of the Treasury to issue, for 
the purpose of maintaining resumption, any of the descriptions of 
bonds authorized by the Act, and the bill offered by Mr. Wood does 
not apply to that power of the Secretary. It only prohibits the issue 
for refunding purposes of any bonds promising a higher rate of 
interest than three and one-half per cent. 


VIRGINIA DEBT QUESTION. 

The popular majority in favor of re-adjusting the debt of Virginia, 
as computed from the votes for members of the House of Delegates, 
was 20,474, as follows: 

For re-adjustment 82,181 ca Against re-adjustment.. 61,707 


It is agreed on both sides that a majority of the colored vote 
thrown was given for re-adjustment. The Richmond WAzg, the 
principal organ of the re-adjusters, says the colored votes were 
25,000 in favor of it to 15,000 against. The opponents of re-adjust- 
ment say that the majority for it given by the colored voters was 
much larger. 

In the districts carried by the re-adjusters the number of voters 
assessed with the capitation tax, was 104,689 white, and 63,181 
colored. In the districts in which they were beaten, the number was 
67,616 white, and 43,093 colored. The number of actual voters was 
less, as the right to vote depends, not upon the assessment, but upon 


the payment of the capitation tax. 
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RAILROAD GAUGES, 


It is evident that all the wide-gauge railroads in this country will 
soon have one uniform gauge of four feet eight and a half inches, 
The movement in that .direction is extending southward as well as 
through the north. The Virginia roads as a down as Lynchburg, 
have been reconstructed on the four-foot-eight-and-a-half-inch gauge. 
The Nashville Amerzcan says that the Owensboro and Nashville road, 
reaching down into the very heart of the South, is to be of the 
standard gauge. Locomotives are being altered in Nashville to run 
over the Owensboro road. 


A FOURTH PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


A dispatch from Boston, December 7, says: ‘‘ Arrangements were 
completed and the papers signed in this city Saturday afternoon 
effecting the long proposed union of the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa 
Fe, the St. Louis and San Francisco, and the Chicago and Alton 
Railroad Companies, for the building of a joint line from Albu- 
querque, on the Rio Grande river, New Mexico, (the present terminus 
of the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe line) to the Pacific coast.” 

The St. Louis and San Francisco line, on or near the thirty-fifth 
parallel of latitude, has the aid of a land grant of fully 40,000,000 
acres, and its early construction may be regarded as very probable. 
The Northern and Southern Pacific Railroads are both of them being 
pushed with great energy. 

POTTERIES. 

The Potters’ Association terminated its sessions at Cincinnati, 
December 4. An increase of twenty-five per cent., equal to $ 1,000,000 
during the past year, was reported. Resolutions were adopted in favor 


of the present protective duties on articles of pottery, and against any 
commercial treaty with France. Mr. Thomas C. Smith, of New York, 
made a report on the clays of the United States adapted to the use of 
potters, and claimed that they were abundant in quantity and equal 
in quality to any in the world, although badly mined and _ badly 
classified for sale. 


BRITISH AGRICULTURE. 

The Scottish Banking and Insurance Magazine for December, after 
a careful and exhaustive review of the harvest of 1879 in the United 
Kingdom, concludes as follows: “ We fear that the diminished quantity 
and quality of every kind of crop implies that at least two-thirds of 
the rents will come out of the British farmers’ pocket. Of this loss 
Scotch farmers will have their share, though they will not suffer so 
much upon the whole as the occupiers of the East and Midland 
Counties of England, who depend mainly upon the growth of wheat 
and barley, the two worst crops of the season.” 

Some part of the “at least two-thirds of the rents,” not yielded by 
the crops, has been and will be remitted to the farmers by their 
landlords. There have been conspicuous instances of liberality of that 
kind. But after all, it is not doubtful that the losses which farmers 
do not escape in that way, will prove ruinous to many of them. 


BRITISH POPULATION, 

The British Registrar-General reports that the excess of births 
over deaths during the quarter ending September 30, 1879, was 
104,437 in England and Wales, and 143,249 in the whole United 
Kingdom, including Scotland and Ireland. The increase of popula- 
tion during the quarter, after deducting emigration, was 68,327 in 
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England and Wales, and was 88,230 in the whole United Kingdom. 
Compared with the corresponding quarter of 1878, the increase of 
emigration from England and Wales was thirty-two per cent. greater, 
from Ireland thirty-six per cent. greater, and from Scotland eighty 
per cent. Of course, the emigration is susceptible of a still further 
increase, but a very great enlargement of emigration would be 
required to carry off a natural increase of population amounting to 
143,249 per quarter. And at the same time, no considerable reduc- 
tion in the natural expansion of population in the British Islands 
can be looked for, except from such an increased severity in the 
conditions of life as would subject their social and political institu- 
tions to a hazardous strain. 


BUILDING IN LONDON. 


Recent accounts from London, condensed in the New York Suz, 
are as follows: 

The growth of London in all directions continues marvelous A number of new 
towns have sprung up within the last three or four years. No longer ago North 
End Fulham was a rural district of fields and market gardens. The Under- 
ground Railway opened a new line to Hammersmith, with a station at the 
north end, which changed its name to Kensington, and to-day the surrounding 
area is covered with streets of well-built houses at high rents. Similarly, at the 
other end of London, increased facilities of locomotion by railway and tram car 
have led to the erection of many hundreds of small houses in South Bermond- 
sey or Rotherhithe. The same process goes on steadily at Edmonton, on the 
north, and at Sydenham, on the south, of London. 

A London correspondent of the N. Y. 7zmes writing November I 
says: “Norman Shaw, the architect of old English and Gothic revi- 
valism, is dotting the country on what may be called the Hamp- 
stead-town side of Hampstead Heath, with his pretty designs. Fitz- 
Johns avenue, leading up from Swiss Cottage to Hampstead, is a 
street of modern palaces, and the entire district thereabout is grow- 
ing up into a model town. This daily growth of houses in the 
London suburbs has been going on all through ‘the hard times,’ 
though in many districts the ‘residences to let’ are out of all 
proportion to those which are occupied. I don’t know whether it 
may be called a building mania, but the same may be said of new 
warehouses, offices, and chambers in the City of London. Whole 
streets have been rebuilt at an enormous cost, and half the places 
appear to be unoccupied.” 

Not only in London, but throughout England, the recent “hard 
times” have been signalized by an extraordinary amount of build- 
ing. The importations of lumber have been on an unprecedented 
scale, although they fell off during 1879. The “hard times” 
reduced the cost of building, and also caused a glut of unemployed 
capital, for which building seemed the readiest and almost sole 
outlet. It has been a frequent expression in England for two or 
three years past, that “it is overbuilt.” 


SOUTH AMERICAN WHEAT, 


The Buenos Ayres Standard of October 5, says: “ The estimates 
are 35,000 tons of Argentine wheat exported up to the end of 
this month, and 120,000 tons the export of the ensuing season. 
With the growth of the wheat trade, flour exports have risen to 
such magnitude that it is believed the day is not distant when the 
Brazilian markets will be wholly supplied with River Plate flour.” 
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IRISH EMIGRATION, 


Dr. Grote, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Cashel ( Ireland ), in 
a letter written November 1, opposes the suggestion of an emigration 
of the Irish to Zululand, to be assisted by the Government, and also 
any other plan of Irish emigration. He insists that Ireland is the 
proper place for the Celtic race, and that it should firmly hold its 
ground there. This letter of Dr. Grote recalls the following passage 
of a speech on the Chinese question delivered in the United States 
Senate, February 14, 1879, by Hon. John P. Jones: 

No historical case can be cited where any government, or the governing 
classes of any country, favored any other emigration than that to colonies. No 
such case exists to-day. Any other emigration means to governments the loss 
of soldiers and of tax-payers, and any emigration whatever means falling rents 
to landlords, rising wages to employees, and a diminishing number of support- 
ers to the priesthood. Crowded as England is, its landlords view with regret 
the departure of farm laborers; crowded as Ireland is, the clergy discourage 
emigration. Ruinously low as wages are in Germany, the government of that 
country, while admitting theoretically the right of expatriation, impedes the 
exercise of that right in every conceivable way. 


A BRITISH VIEW. 

In an elaborate editorial in the London 7Zzmes of October 29, it is 
maintained that the worst policy for Ireland would be to reclaim lands 
and extend agriculture, because it would “enlarge the dimensions of 
the problem, plant more peasants on the land where there are 
already too many, and foster the :growth of Ireland again till it 
exceeds eight millions.” 

BELGIUM. 

The Belgian Government has converted some of its four-and-a- 
half per cent. bonds into four-per-cents at an annual saving of 
13,000,000 francs in interest. The syndicate through which the oper- 
ation was made received commissions amounting to 500,000 francs. 


CHINESE TRADE, 


The foreign trade of China has always been insignificant, and is 
not increasing. It is probable that if the Chinese Government could 
have its own way, it would not allow any foreign trade at all. It 
has required foreign naval and military coercion to open its ports, 

According to official returns the total foreign trade of China dur- 
ing the past two years has been as follows: 

Imports. Exports. Totals, 
1877 ish $ 109,850,945 as $ 101,167,530 fs $ 211,018,375 
1878 + 105,468,350 . 100,058,555 + 205,527,055 

Of the total trade of 1878, that with Great Britain and its depend- 
encies amounted to $155,294,170. There has been a falling off in 
the Chinese consumption of British cotton goods, in consequence of 
their wretched quality as compared with cotton goods from this 
country. 

CHINESE IN BRAZIL. 

A Rio Janeiro paper states that the proposed introduction of 
Chinese labor on the plantations continues to excite more or less dis- 
cussion. The government seeks to adopt the policy as a means of 
securing the large proprietorships of the Empire. The opposition 
denounce it as but an insidious attempt to perpetuate slavery in a 
new form. It is contended also that if the Chinese are permitted 
to entrench themselves in Brazil, both negroes and white laborers 
will have to retire before them-—the argument in this respect run- 
ning pretty much in the same groove with that used in California. 
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GOLD IN NEW CALEDONIA. 

Near the end of November the France Coloniale of Paris had 
received and published information of the discovery of rich gold 
mines in New Caledonia. It adds that great excitement reigns in the 
colony, and that an invasion of Australian miners was feared. 
All gold mines are rich when they are first discovered, and some few 
of them prove to be rich after working them. 


ITALY. ; 
The J/talza, of Rome, states that the Italian Minister of Finance 
intends to withdraw the paper money below the denomination of 
five francs, and to substitute the small silver Italian coins, now held 
by the Bank of France to the amount of 75,000,000 francs. Many 
things intended to be done, never are done, and it may turn out so 
in this case. The Italian Government is very poor, and may sell that 
silver instead of putting it into circulation. 


BANKING IN PARIS, 

The Paris Revue dela Finance et de l' Industrie gives a summary of 
the situation of the eight principal banks and credit establishments 
of Paris, in the month of October, of the years 1869 and 1879, viz., 
the Bank of France, Comptoir d’Escompte, Crédit Foncier, Société 
Générale, Société des Depots, Crédit Industriel, Banque de Paris, and 
Crédit Lyonnais. In the interval of ten years, their united deposits 
increased from 1,060,000,000 francs to 1,886,000,000 francs; and their 
discounts from 1,035,000,000 francs to 1,262,465,000 francs. 


FRENCH CURRENCY. 

The fondness of the Germans for statistics is well known. They 
have been at work for eight years on the question of the amount of 
the old German silver coinage in existence, and are still wrestling 
with it with unabated zeal. They have lately taken in hand the 
question of the amount of gold and silver coins circulating in France, 
and Séetbeer furnishes the following estimate : 

COME 9h CECEINIOD.. 6.5.06 esisiscedincesasdeees Sarnene 3,000,000,000 francs, 
Gold retained by Bank of France “ 
Silver in circulation s ” 
Silver retained by Bank of France ” 
Subsidiary coin ” 
6,731,000,000 ” 

When M. Cernuschi was in this country, and a witness, in the 
winter of 1877, before the United States Monetary Commission, he 
said that the general judgment of French financial authorities fixed 
the amount of silver circulation at 2,000,000.000 francs, and of gold 
circulation at 3,000,000,000 francs. He included in both cases the 
amount in the Bank of France. In the summer of 1878, M. Say, 
French Minister of Finance, fixed the amount of silver at 2,500,000,000 
francs. Some considerable increase of it was then known to have 
occurred from the flow into France, under the attraction of an arti- 
ficially high price, of the silver coinage of the other States of the Latin 
Union, and of the return to France of French silver coins which had 
been exported. Sdéetbeer’s estimate of the silver in France at the 
present time may, therefore, not be too high. His estimate of the 
gold may also not be too high, but if so, it is only because it may 
happen to be a good guess. There are no means of fixing it with 
any certainty. The peculiar theories of Séetbeer incline him to make 
large estimates of the amount of gold in all countries. 
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AN ENGLISH VIEW OF A SILVER CONFERENCE, 


The London L£conomist of November 29, says: “It is now 
announced that the Government of the United States has ascer- 
tained that there is no hope of Germany consenting to take part in 
a second International Silver Conference. The project has, therefore, 
been abandoned, and in this we see nothing to regret. Not improb- 
ably the second failure of the United States to bring about inter- 
national action will lead to a revision of the law under which the 
Secretary of the Treasury is compelled to coin monthly not less than 
£ 400,000 in silver dollars. It is found impossible to put these coins 
in circulation, and as there is now no hope of silver being rehabili- 
tated by joint action of the Powers, the absurdity of coining money 
which nobody will take must become apparent. Should this coinage 
be discontinued, the market supply of the metal will, of course, be 
increased. It must not be forgotten that it is admitted in the United 
States that their silver coinage is a mistake, and that it may 
soon be modified.” 


GERMANY. 


In Berlin, in 1875, one person in 184 was a public pauper; now 
one person in seventy-four. The average number of persons in all 
the German work-houses was 310 in 1871, but is now 667. 


WESTERN WHEAT FARMING. 


A communication dated October 29, 1879, from W. B. Close, of 
Manchester (Eng.), published in the London 7zmes, gives the expe- 
rience of a British farming capitalist, who says he has “had over 
forty \6o-acre wheat farms put into cultivation in North-Western 
Jowa.” His account is as follows: 

I do not work the farms myself, but let them out, and supply nothing more than 
the land ready for cultivation, the house, with rough sheds for stabling, and the 
seed ; while the tenant provides labor, machinery, and everything else, the crops 
being divided equally between us. Having bought several thousand acres at 
one time, I paid only 14s. an acre for land, for which the ordinary settler 
would have to pay about £1 per acre. It may interest some of your readers 
to learn the expenses and returns of one of my farms, the yield of which I 
have picked out as being the nearest their total average. Expenses in 1878— 
Cost of 160 acres of land at 14s. per acre, £112; breaking ninety acres at 
8s., £ 36; house, stables, and well, £69 75.; seed, 110 bushels, at 3s., £ 16 
1os.; taxes for farm and building, £3 12s5.; total, £237 9s. Receipts, 
1879—The yield on the farm was 1,373 bushels, or an average of 15% 
bushels per acre. My share amounts to 686% bushels. By last advices, I 
could oa the wheat in the granary at 3s. g¢@. per bushel, making my total 
returns £ 128 145. 4%d., or a net profit of fifty-four per cent. on the capital 
invested. Of course, circumstances make this year an exceptionally good 
one; but taking last year’s prices of 2s. 5d. per bushel, the net profit still 
would be thirty-five percent. 


Tue Dry Goops BANK.—The Dry Goods Bank went into liquidation June 
19, 1877. On November 20, 1879, the Directors met and passed a resolution 
calling for the appointment of a Receiver, and for a dissolution of the bank. 
Their petition was presented on December 4 to Judge Donohue, in the Supreme 
Court. It set forth that 82% per cent. of the par value of stock had been 
paid to the stockholders and that nearly all the debts had been paid. The 
Judge granted the motion, appointed Mr. William P. Brintnall, Receiver, and 
made a decree dissolving the institution. 
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THE GREAT RISE IN PRICES OF COMMODITIES. 


CoMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF BRITISH QUOTATIONS. 


[FROM THE LONDON BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. ] 


So extraordinary has been the recent advance in the prices of commodities— 
more extraordinary because the rise has been general, as well as rapid—that no 
apology is needed for reverting to the subject. In the following series of short 
tables, extending over the past six years, will be found in a summarized form 
the fluctuations in most of the leading articles of produce and manufacture, 
having their principle market in this country. So much has lately been said 
about the rise in the metal trades, that it will be well to deal, first of all, with 
these productions : 


PRICES ( PER TON ) OF METALS, 


Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. June, | 
1874. 1875. 1876. 1897. 1878. 1879. 


14 s.d.\|£ 
Scotch pig iron | 3190 
Cleveland No. 3 pig.| 3 4 0| 
British bars......... 9 76 
Copper—Chili bars..| 84 0 0 E 00/58 oo 
Tin—Straits ........ 97 00 5 00\6r 00 
Lead—English pig... 24 00 26'14 150 13100 (17 


——— 


;oo000a8| 


moonnn: 


Since June quotations in the iron trade have recovered the fall of the pre- 
vious two years; tin is higher than since the beginning of 1875; copper has 
risen to the level of 1877, and though the same cannot be said of lead, the 
rebound therein has been considerable. 

The produce markets now claim notice : 


PRICES ( PER CWT.) OF SUGAR. 


Dee. | Dee. | Dec. Dec. | Dee. June, Nov. 
1874. | 1875. | 1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. | 1879. 


Demerara, refining 22/6 20/ | 29/ 19/6 | 19/ 17/ | 24/6 
MOG i. 5.:5:6.66;0.8:5'0 26/ | 25/ | 34/ | 26/ | 24/6 | 23/ | 29/ 
Bengal ( brown) 19/ 16/ | 24/ | 16/6 | 16/ 15/ | 20/ 
Egyptian (crystallized)... 28/6 | 26/6 | 30/ 27/ 25/ | 24/ | 29/ 
Dutch and French loaves.; 30/6 27/6 37/6 | 28/ 26/ | 25/ | 33/6 

Since June, therefore, sugar has risen fully thirty-five per cent. in market 
value, the chief reason assigned being the failure of the beet-crop in Europe. 
In many kinds of tea the upward movement has been equally rapid : 


PRICES (PER LB.) OF TEA, 


Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. June, | Nov. 
1874. 1875. | 1876. 1877. | 1878. 1879. 1879. 


Congou (common)....; tod. 10d, od. od. 8d. Td. | 1/1 


Souchong, fine.,....... 2/3 2/5 | 2/ | 4/9 1/9 7 | — 
Orange Pekoe(medium)| 1/5 r/S | 2/7 1/4 1/3 1/t 1/5 


In the first half of this year the further fall in coffee was extensive ; but thiS 
has now been much more than recovered, though the high prices of 1876 and 
1877 have not been regained : 
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PRICE (PER CWT.) OF COFFEE, 


Dec. | Dec. Dec. Dec. a Nov. 

1874. 1875. 1876, | 1877. » | ~ | 1879. 

Ceylon, low middling.. 99/ 102/6 113/ 102/ 96/ 
Do. native........« 84/ 90/ 87/6 | 83/ | 69/ 
Jamaica, fine ordinary. 85/ g0/ 90/ 86/ | 4 80/ 
Costa Rica, good 97/ 100/ 105/ 97/ 86/ | 7! 85/ 
Brazil, good first...... 83/ 89/ 87/ | 85/ 77/ 
Mocha 10s/ | 108/ | 102/ | 105/ 


In the following list the fluctuations are of a more miscellaneous description, 
but still the general tendency is upward : 


PRICES OF OTHER FOREIGN FOOD PRODUCTS, 
Dee. Dec. Dec. | Dee. Dec. June, Nov. 
1874. | 1875. | 1876. | 1877. 1878. 1879. 1879. 
Rice (soft grain) percwt.| 9/ | 8/6 10/3, 9/9 8/190) -9/4_—s10/ 
Do. (Bengal white)........ ” 11/6 | 11/6 | 12/6 | 12/ 13/6 12/9 , 13/9 
Sago (pearl ) ” 17/6 | 17/ 18/ 20/ 20/ 20/6 19/ 
Tapioca ” —_ ij— — 24/6 24/ 27/6 26/ 
Pepper (black) per Ib.) 64(d.| 4¥%4d., 4d. 3¥ed. 31-162. 3i4d. 4d. 
Do. (white) « |9%d.| 8a. 7d. Olgd. 54d. Sid. 4d. 
Cinnamon « | 3/3| 3/ | 2/10 2/4 1/9 1/7 1/6 
Ginger ( Bengal ) per cwt.) 49/ 41/ 30/ 21/9 17/ 16/9 23/ 
Oil ( olive ) per ton.'£4244 £44 £47. £50 £46 £48 £45 
Currents ( Patras) per cwt.! 35/ | 32/6 35/ | 37/ 29/ 28/ = 35/ 
Raisins ( Valencias ) “ 45/ | 45/ 40/ , 26/ 29/ 32/ = 37/ 
Do, (Sultana) 55/_|53/ 47/  46/ 41/ 30/ § 4t/_ 


} 
| 
| 
! 


Most important are the articles now to be dealt with. Cotton, it will be 


seen, is 14e per lb. higher than it was eleven months ago. In hemp the rise 


has been £12 105. a ton, in tallow gs. per cwt,, in Linseed 12s. per quarter: 


PRICES OF MISCELLANEOUS FOREIGN PRODUCE, 


Dec. Dec. | Dec. | Dec. , Dec. | June, Nov. 
1874. | 1875. | 1876. | 1877. | 1878. | 1879. 187. 


Cotton (middling upland).... per lb. 734d. 7d.| 64d. | O¥4d.' 5Yad. b%d. O7%d. 
Wool (Sydney grease)........ ” tid, 10l4d, 10%4d. 10d. od. god. 10d, 
Tobacco ( Virginia leaf) itd., 11d. od. 8d. qd. qd. a. 
Petroleum pergall. 10d. 1/ — wld. 9d. 6%d. 74d. 
Turpentine per cwt.; 26/6  26/ 30/6 | 23/9 | 21/2 | 21/4 | 30/3 
‘wanow CP. ¥..C.)...060.. 47/6 | 53/ 45/ 39/6 | 36/ 35/3 
Saltpetre (refined ) 25/9 | 23/3 25/ 27/ 24/3 , 23/6 
Indigo (middling Bengal).... per lb. 6/6 > 5/6, 6/ 5/9; 5/6, 5/9 
Linseed per qr. 57/ 54/ 54/ 51/ 40/ 51/ 
Rapeseed ” 51/ | §6/6' 59/ | 58/ | 43/6! 44/ 

Flax (St. Petersburg :zhead)..per ton. £39 | £45 ' £40 1 £40) £28! £30 
Hemp ( Manilla) £30 £31 | £30 |£ 20% £ 22% £ 26 


This is necessarily a brief record, but it contains a statement of facts 
which is of considerable importance to the banking community. ‘To the 
banker who happens to have advanced on stocks of produce—say iron, or 
cotton—it means a far larger margin of security. Indeed, it is not too much 
to say, that to some merchants who have been long holders, this rise has 
put the balance on the right instead of the wrong side of their account. 
On the other hand it is well to remember that so general a rise cannot, in 
every instance, be warranted, and bankers will do well to curb the spirit of 
speculation which has come to the surface, so that the present movement may 
be consolidated before a further advance is made, 
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LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS IN NATIONAL 
BANKS. 


UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT, SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK, 
NOVEMBER 5, 1879. 


Theodore M. Davis, Receiver of the Ocean National Bank of the City of New 
York, vs. Calvin A. Stevens, Executor of Calvin Stevens, deceased. 

Opinion by WAITE, Ch. J. 

This was a suit at law by the receiver of an insolvent National Bank to 
enforce the individual liability 5f an alleged stockholder under section 5,151 of 
the Revised Statutes. The bank failed December 12, 1871, and it is conceded 
that Calvin Stevens, the decedent, did not then appear on the books as a 
shareholder, and had not appeared as such since October 29, 1870. On that 
day one hundred and seventeen shares stood in his name, which he caused to 
be transferred to one Elston, an irresponsible person, and a porter in the 
ofice of his New York broker. At the time of this transfer, so far as 
appears from the evidence, there was no suspicion of the insolvency of the 
bank, and it remained in good credit for more than a year afterwards. Sub- 
sequently Stevens made other purchases of the stock of the bank, and some- 
times made sales. His purchases were put to the credit of Elston on the stock 
books, and to meet his sales, he, acting as the agent of Elston under a power 
of attorney for that purpose, caused the necessary transfers to be made from 
the same account. On the 22d of November, 1871, there stood to the credit 
of Elston on the books one hundred and sixty-one shares, for which a formal 
certificate was issued in his name, and delivered to Stevens as his agent. It 
did not appear from the testimony that any of the shares which once stood in 
Stevens’ name were included in this certificate. The account on the books 
remained unchanged from that time until the failure. 

Upon this state of facts the court below directed a verdict in favor of the 
defendant, and the single question now presented is, whether that was right. 
For all the purposes of this inquiry it must be assumed that as between Stevens 
and Elston, Stevens was the real owner of the stock. Clearly the evidence 
tended to prove that fact, and there was enough to make it wrong to take the 
question from the jury. There is no pretence that Elston did not give his 
assent to the transfer to him on the books. This made him liable as a 
shareholder. Upton vs. Tribitcock, 91 U. S. 48; Webster vs. Upton, id. 65; 
Pullman vs, Upton, 96 U. S. 328. The point to be decided now is whether, 
in an action at law by a receiver of the bank, the real owner of stock in a 
National bank standing by his procurement in the name of another, and 
never having been in his own name on the books, can be charged as a 
shareholder with the statutory liability for debts. 

The Banking Act (13 Stat., 99, sec. 1, Rev. Stat., sec. 5,134), provides 
that the certificate of organization shall specify among other things, ‘the 
names and places of residence of the shareholders, and the number of shares 
held by each of them.” Sec. 12 of the original act is as follows : 

“That the capital stock of any associatlon formed under this act shall be 
divided into shares of one hundred dollars each, and be deemed personal 
property, and transferable on the books of the association, in such manner 
as may be prescribed in the by-laws or articles of association; and every 
person becoming a shareholder by such transfer shall, in proportion to his 
shares, succeed to all the rights and liabilities of the prior holder of such 
shares, and no change shall be made in the articles of association by which 
the rights, remedies, or securities of the existing creditors of the said asso- 
ciation shall be impaired. The shareholders of each association formed 
under the provisions of this act, . . . . shall be held individually 
responsible, equally and ratably, and not one for another, for all contracts, 
debts, and engagements of such association, to the extent .of the amount of 
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their stock therein at the par value thereof, in addition to the amount 
invested in such shares. . . . .” In the Revised Statutes these provisions 
are separated and reproduced as sections 5,139 and 5,151, but for the purposes 
of construction they are to be considered together ‘Rev. Stat., sec. 5,600. 
Sec. 63 of the original act, Rev. Stat., sec. 5,152, provides ‘that persons 
holding stock as executors, administrators, guardians, and trustees, shall not be 
personally subject to any liabilities as stockholders; but the estate and funds in 
their hands shall be liable in like manner and to the same extent as the tes- 
tator, intestate, ward, or person interested in such trust funds would be, if 
they were respectively living and competent to act and hold the stock in their 
own names.” Sec. 40, Rev. Stat., sec. 5,210, requires that a full and correct 
list of the names and residences of all the shareholders shall be at all times 
kept in the office where the business of the association is transacted, subject 
to the inspection of shareholders and creditors; and that a verified copy of 
this list must be transmitted to the Comptroller of the Currency. 

Under these provisions of the law, it is contended that the registered share- 
holders alone can be charged with the statutory liability, and that an assignee 
of stock does not make himself responsible unless he accepts an actual transfer 
in his own name on the books. As has just been seen the registered holder 
is liable. By holding himself out to the world as owner, as he does when he 
permits his name to appear to that effect on the books kept for the infor- 
mation of shareholders and creditors, he estops himself from denying that he 
is in fact what he represents himself to be. The question still remains, how- 
ever, whether the person for whom the registered owner holds the stock, if 
actually the owner, may not also be liable. 

The Supreme Court, at its last term, held in Germania Bank vs. Case, 99 
U. S., that if a registered owner transferred his stock in a failing corpora- 
tion to an irresponsible person for the mere purpose of escaping liability, or 
if his transfer was colorable only, the transaction was void as against creditors, 
At the same term in Case vs. Marchand, 99 U. S., an effort was made to 
charge Marchand with liability as the real owner of stock standing in the 
name of one Lubie, the allegation being that Marchand, having bought the 
stock from one Keenan, caused it to be transferred to Lubie for the purpose 
of concealing his ownership and avoiding liability under the act of Congress. 
The Court decided the case on the ground that the evidence was not suff- 
cient to show the actual ownership of Marchand, but there is nowhere an 
intimation that if the facts had been as alleged the action might not be sus- 
tained. 

The present case shows that Stevens bought the stock from registered 
owners, and both assignments of their certificates with authority to complete 
the transfers on the books. As between Stevens and the vendors this made 
Stevens the owner. At that time the vendors could have registered their 
transfers, and thus, while relieving themselves from liability, charged Stevens. 
Webster vs. Upton, 91 U. S., 71. If Stevens had omitted to register the trans- 
fer, and on that account his vendors had been compelled, as registered owners, 
to respond to their statutory liabilities for debts, I cannot think there would 
be a doubt of their right to call upon him to reimburse them for the money 
so paid. The reason is obvious. While the vendors were the registered 
owners, Stevens was the actual ‘‘shareholder,” and the money paid by the 
vendors would have been for his use, and recoverable from him as such. 

Stevens, by his transfers on the books, undoubtedly released his vendors 
from all future liability, because, as to them, the transfers were “out and 
out,” in the language of the English cases, and not colorable only They 
retained no interest whatever, and Elston, the registered transferree, although 
pecuniarily irresponsible, was capable in law of assuming the obligations of a 
shareholder. As between Stevens and Elston, however, Stevens was the real 
owner, and Elston his authorized representative in the bank. As such repre- 
sentative, Elston could vote the stock at elections and receive and receipt for 
dividends. So, too, he could sell and transfer the stock on the books, and 
such sale and transfer to a dona fide purchaser would pass the title free from 
any claims of Stevens. Neither would the bank, under ordinary circumstances, 
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be liable to Stevens for permitting the transfer to be made. So far as Elston 
was concerned, the transfer to him was colorable only, and it is apparent 
that the only object Stevens had in causing it to be made was to conceal his 
ownership, and thus, if possible, escape all statutory liability. Such being the 
case, I am unable to see how he can occupy any different position from 
what he would if the stock had been taken directly from his own name on 
the books and put in that of Elston. He is still the real owner, with Elston 
as his agent specially authorized to hold for him the legal title. Every prin- 
cipal is responsible for the obligations of his agency. The debt of the agent 
is the debt of the principal, and always recoverable from the principal. By 
the rules of law which govern the relation of principal and agent, the registry 
on the books in the name of Elston, was, as between Stevens and Elston, in 
legal effect the same as a registry in the name of Stevens. The obligations 
which Elston assumed by reason of such registry were the obligations of 
Stevens. 

Assuming then, as I must for the purposes of this case, that the facts were 
as they are claimed by the plaintiff to have been, I cannot reach any other 
conclusion than that Stevens, the decedent, was in law a ‘‘shareholder” of 
the bank at the time of its failure, and, as such, liable in this action. It 
was error, therefore, to direct a verdict for the defendant. 

The judgment of the District Court is reversed, and the cause remanded 
for a new trial. 


FINANCIAL LAW. 
SELECTED DiGcrest oF RECENT DECISIONS. 
[ COMPILED FROM THE ALBANY LAW JOURNAL, ] 

ALTERATION—DISCHARGES SURETY, THOUGH NOT INJURIOUS TO HIM.—An 
erasure of a seal after the name of a surety on a promissory note is a material 
alteration which will discharge the surety, and this notwithstanding such altera- 
tion, does not prejudice the surety, but makes a contract more favorable to 
him. Tennessee Supreme Court, December Term, 1877. Organ vs. Allison, 
Opinion by DEADERICK, J. 


INDORSEMENT—WAIVER OF DEMAND AND NOoTICE—EVIDENCE.—Oral testi- 
mony is admissible to prove that the indorser, as between himself and the 
maker, at the time of indorsing a note in blank, waived demand and notice. 
A waiver of demand of payment at the maturity of a note is also a waiver of 
notice of non-payment. Ohio Supreme Court, November 18, 1879. Dye vs. Scott. 
Opinion by GILMORE, C, J. 


INDORSEMENT—LUNATIC INDORSER, WHEN LIABLE.—In an action upon a 
promissory note against an indorser, the defense set up was that the defend- 
ant was a lunatic at the time the indorsement was made. It appeared that 
the note was the last of a series of renewals upon which defendant had been 
indorser, and that at the time of making the first indorsement defendant was 
sane, and that he took security for indorsing. //edd¢, that however it might 
have been had the note in suit been an original note indorsed by the alleged 
lunatic for the accommodation of the maker, yet the case was different when 
it appeared that it was a renewal of a note for a similar amount upon which 
he was also an accommodation indorser. He had taken and held a judgment 
against the maker as collateral security for the note. He was clearly liable on 
the note of which the note in suit was a renewal. There was full considera- 
tion therefor, and the case is directly within the decisions of this court in 
Lancaster County National Bank vs. Moore, 28 P. F. Smith 407, and J/oore 
vs. Lancaster County National Bank, 2 Weekly Notes 674. Pennsylvania Sup. 
Ct., March 24, 1879. Snyder vs. Laubach. Opinion by the Court. 

LuN\cy—or MAKER OF NoTE—BoNnaA FipE Hotprr.—While the purchaser 


of a promissory note is not bound to enquire into its consideration, he is 
affected by the status of the maker, as in the case of a married woman or a 
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minor. In neither of these cases can he recover against the maker. In the 
case of a lunatic, however, he may recover, provided he had no knowledge of 
the lunacy, and the note was obtained without fraud, and upon a proper con- 
sideration. But the lunatic or his committee may defend upon either of these 
grounds. Pennsylvania Supreme Court, June 23, 1879. Moore vs. Hershey, 
Opinion by Paxson, J. 


JoInT PAYEES—RIGHTS OF—TRANSFER OF NOTE—AUTHORITY OF EACH 
PaYEE.—If a note be made payable to several persons, not partners, it can 
only be transferred by a joint indorsement of all of them, but when it js 
made to two or more persons, as partners, it may be transferred by the indorse. 
ment of any one of them. The mere fact that an abbreviated form, as “Chas. 
and Wm. Feickert,” instead of ‘*Charles Feickert and William Feickert,” 
is used in describing the payees of a note, does not, as a matter of 
law, authorize the public to assume that they are partners. The possession 
of a note by one or two joint payees is not evidence that the payees are 
partners, but is simply prima facie evidence of the title disclosed upon the 
face of the note. Neither of two joint payees being the agent of the other, he 
can no more bind the other by a sale of the note without indorsement than he 
can by a sale with indorsement. The fact that one joint payee is authorized by 
the other to collect the note when due, does not authorize him to sell or com. 
pound it. Illinois Sup. Ct., Oct. 2, 1879. Ryhiner vs. Feickert. 


NATIONAL BANK—-WHEN IT MAY TAKE MorTGAGE.—A National bank may 
take a mortgage of real estate executed in good faith, to secure pre-existing 
indebtedness ; and it makes no difference that when the mortgage is executed 
the note evidencing the indebtedness is taken up and a new one given for its 
amount, and an agreement made for periodical renewals. The debt is the same 
though it be evidenced from time to time by different notes. Semdle, that 
neither the mortgagor nor those claiming under him can avoid a mortgage given 
to a National bank to secure a loan, on the ground of want of power in the 
bank to take it. Vermont Supreme Court, January Term, 1879. Howard 
National Bank of Burlington vs. Loomis. Opinion by Powers, J. 


NEGOTIABLE [NSTRUMENT—BONA FIDE HOLDER—FAILURE OF CONSIDERA- 


TION.—Defendant subscribed for certain corporate stock, to be paid for in : 


installments. One installment he paid in cash; for the second one he gave 
his promissory note. After this note was due it was transferred for value 
to plaintiff. Thereafter, on default of payment of further installments, 
defendant’s stock was declared forfeited. The stock was the only considera- 
tion for the note. //edd, that plaintiff was entitled to recover on the note. 
The settled rule is that no equity arising after the transfer of an overdue 
note can affect the holder, and that he takes with the transfer all the 
rights of the indorser. 2 Parsons on N. & B. 26; Shipman vs. Robbins, 
10 Iowa, 208; Wilson vs. Savings Bank, 45 Penn. St. 488; Baxter vs 
Little, 6 Metc. 7. Even such equity must grow out of and be connected with 
the note. Long vs. Rhawn, Ex’r, 75 Penn. St. 128. Towa Supreme Court, 
October 28, 1879. Whittaker vs. Kuhn. Opinion by SEEVERS, J. 


PROMISSORY NOTE PAYABLE TO TWO—INDORSEMENT BY ONE—RIGHT OF 
HoLpER IN GOOD FAITH.—(1) A promissory note containing the words, “1 
promise to pay to the order of myself,” having been signed by two per 
sons and placed by one of them in the hands of the other to be by him 
put in circulation for his own benefit, the latter may, before the note is due, by 
indorsing his name thereon, invest a doxa fide holder with a complete title thereto, 
although the name of the other maker is not so indorsed. (2) In violation of 
an agreement between principal and surety in a promissory note, the principal 
transferred the note, before due, as collateral security for an extension for ten 
days in the time of payment of a protested draft for a less amount, the perso 
receiving the collateral acting in good faith, and having no knowledge of such 
agreement. //e/d, that the title of such holder to the extent of his draft is 
valid assuming the facts to be as stated. Ohio Supreme Court, November 18, 
1879. First National Bank of Warren vs. Fowler, Opinion by OKEY, J. 
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SURETYSHIP—RIGHT OF SURETY TO CONTRIBUTION.—A surety on a note 
who has paid the debt may bring an action for contribution without showing 
that the principal is unable to respond, and without giving notice of payment 
or demanding contribution before the commencement of the action. The Court 
say: The obligation rests upon the principle of equity, which courts of law 
will enforce—that when two persons are subject to a common burden, it shall 
be borne equally between them. As was said by Mr. Justice Jackson, in 
Bachelder vs. Fiske, 17 Mass. 467: ‘* Indeed, it is difficult to conceive of a 
right in one party, founded on the fixed principles of justice, and recognized 
by the law of, the land, which does not involve a corresponding obligation on 
the other party, and a legal obligation is a sufficient ground of an implied 
promise.” The usual form of action for enforcing contribution is assumpsit for 
money paid to the use of the co-surety. We see nothing in the nature of the 
ground of the implied promise, nor the principle from which it is inferred, nor 
the form of action which tends to the conclusion that the promise of the 
co-surety is conditional, or that his obligation is collateral to that of the prin- 
cipal; but, on the contrary, it bears all the features of a primary liability. 
Certain cases holding the opposite doctrine have been brought to our notice, 
among which are Pearson vs. Duckham, 3 Littell 385, and other cases in 
Kentucky. decided upon the authority of that case. The above case was 
reviewed in Roberts vs. Adams, 6 Port. 361, and the grounds upon which it 
is made to rest are entirely overthrown. And there are many cases from the 
courts of the several States to the effect that the liability of the co-surety for 
contribution is primary, and not conditional upon the inability of the surety to 
recover the money from the principal; and as there are no cases to the .con- 
trary in this court, we hold that those cases place the liability of the co-surety 
on its proper grounds, and assign to it its proper character. See Bachelder vs. 
Fiske, 17 Mass. 4643 Sloo vs. Pool, 15 lll. 47; Goodall vs. Wentworth, 20 Me. 
322; Odlin vs. Greenleaf, 3 N. H. 270; 1 W. & T. Lead. Cases in Equity, 


Pde , 
note to Dering vs. Earl of Winchelsea, 184; 1 Pars. on Cont. 31. The nature 


of the liability of the co-surety to the surety who satisfies the principal obliga- 
tion, is such that no notice or satisfaction or demand for contribution is 
required. Chaffee vs. Jones, 19 Pick. 260. California Sup. Ct., October 27, 
1879. Taylor vs. Reynolds. Opinion by the Court. 


TITLE TO DEposITs—APPLICATION UPON LIABILITY OF DEPOSITOR.—Where 
a depositor had money in a bank and the bank held a promissory note upon 
which such depositor was liable, Ae/d, that the application of the amount of deposit 
toward the payment of the note was proper. Money deposited in a bank does 
not remain the property of the depositor, upon which the bank has a lien, but 
it becomes the absolute property of the bank, and the bank is merely a debtor 
to the depositor in an equal amount. Foley vs. Hill, 1 Phil. 399, and 2 H, 
L. Cas. 28. So long as the balance of account to the credit of the deposi- 
tor exceeds the amount of any debts due and payable by him to the bank, 
the bank is bound to honor his checks, and liable to an action by him if 
it does not. When he owes the bank independent debts, already due and 
payable, the bank has the right to apply the balance of his general account 
to the satisfaction of any such debts. And where by express agreement, or 
by a course of dealing between the depositor and the banker, a note or 
bond of the depositor is not included in the general account, any balance 
due from the banker to the depositor is not to be applied in satisfaction of 
such note or bond, even for the benefit of a surety thereon, except at the elec- 
tion of the banker. Clayton's case, 3 Meriv. 572, 610; Bodenham vs. Purchas, 
2 B. & Ald. 39, 453 Simpson vs. Ingraham, 2 B. & C. 65; Pemperton vs. 
Oakes, 4 Russ. 154, 168. Accordingly when a bank held a note which was 
upon an individual transaction of the depositor and for his benefit, and one 
which was an official matter, and the consideration of which never went to the 
account of the depositor individually, Aeé/d, that the bank might apply the 
amount of the deposit upon the first-mentioned note and refuse to apply it on 
the second. National Mahaiwe Bank vs. Peck. Opinion by Gray, C. J. Mass. 
Supreme Judicial Court Abstract, October 1879. 
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EX-SECRETARY McCULLOCH ON SILVER CURRENCY, 


The following letter to a member of the House of Representatives presents 
a plea for the retirement of small notes and the substitution of silver for them: 
NEw York, December 6, 1879. 


Dear Sir: It must be evident to a gentleman of your intelligence that it 
will be impossible for the United States, without the co-operation of other 
commercial nations, to give to silver a commercial equivalency to gold. How 
then can the circulation of silver throughout the Union be increased? Not, it 
seems to me, by a law which would compel the National banks to keep their 
reserves in coin, for if compelled to do this, they would supply themselves 
with gold, the tendency of which is toward increased value, so that the practi- 
cal effect of such compulsion would merely be a transfer of gold from the 
United States Treasury to the vaults of the banks. Regarding it to be most 
desirable that the country should be fully supplied with a silver as well as a gold 
currency, I, long since, came to the conclusion that this could only be accom. 
plished by the substitution of silver coin for the small notes of the Government 
and the National banks—say for all notes under the denomination of ten dol- 
lars. To accomplish this substitution, commencing with the retirement of ones 
and twos, there would be a home demand for the entire production of our 
silver mines for many years, the effect of which demand would be not only 
to appreciate silver in the United States, but to aid the efforts which ought 
to be made to elevate it to a comparative parity with gold throughout the 
world. 

Such a policy as this might be objected to, on the ground that small notes 
are a convenience, and that their withdrawal would reduce the circulating medium 
of the country. In answer to such objections, it might be correctly said, that 
other nations get on comfortably without small notes—that the convenience of 
the use of them is greatly overrated in the United States; and that they are 
directly in the way of an increase in the circulation of the precious metals. 
Nor would the retirement of small notes contract the currency. It would, on 
the contrary, lead to expansion. The banks would substitute larger notes 
for their smaller ones, while silver—which otherwise would, as_ bullion, be an 
article of merchandise, or as coin, lie idle in the Government Treasury or the 
vaults of the banks--would come into active circulation. I am, as you perhaps know, 
hostile to inflation, but my hostility would be greatly diminished—indeed it 
would be overcome—if inflation were produced by an increase in the supply of 
gold and silver, which I hold to be alone money. 

You will, I trust, pardon me for the liberty I am taking in thus addressing 

ou. You are the first member of Congress to whom I have written since | 
left the Treasury Department, upon the currency question, and [ should hesitate 
to write to you—whom I have not the honor of knowing personally—this brief 
note, did I not consider it a matter of supreme importance that every step taken 
by Congress in financial reform should be in the direction of removing all 
obstacles in the way of an increase of metallic currency. In this, our day of 
National prosperity, it behooves Congress to do what can be done to supply 
the country with gold and silver so that it may easily bear the strain, which 
will be the result of unfavorable conditions of our foreign exchanges, which 
sooner or later must come about. I have the honor to be, with great respect, 
very truly yours, HuGuH McCULLOCcH. 


Zo the Hon. ———, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


The annual report of the Treasury Department shows that the revenues from 
all sources for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1879, were: 


From customs, Keenibs . . - »$ 137,250,047 70 
From internal revenue 113,561,610 58 
From sales of public. lands. . 924,781 06 
From . 6,747,500 32 
From repayment of interest by Pacific eedear Comeenien. ee 2,707,201 30 
From customs fees, fines, penalties, etc 1,100,876 66 
From fees consular, letters patent, and lands..... wie 2,136,051 79 
From proceeds of sales of Government property............ 181,128 81 
FiO GUGM: GN: SKIES OF COIN... cccciscddcerciiocsecce Saasmmioais 8,104 38 
From premium on loans,.........-.+eeeees 6000 ‘ 1,496,943 25 
From profits on coinage, etc 2,924,938 67 
From revenues of the District of Columbia aed 1,741,461 16 
From miscellaneous sources. > 3,046,544 05 


Total ordinary receipts...... $ 273,827,184 46 


The ordinary expenditures for the same period were : 


For civil expenses ; -» $16,439,997 17 
For foreign intercourse. . 1,333,836 13 
For Indians . 5,206,109 08 
For pensions, including $5,373,000 arrears of pensions,. 35,121,482 39 
For the military establishment, including river and harbor improve- 

ments and arsenals...............- 40,425,660 73 
For the naval establishment, including vessels, machinery and i 

provements at navy y =< “iit lege tate 15,125,126 84 
For miscellaneous expenditures, including public buildings, light- 

houses, and collecting the revenue, 38,870,205 78 
For expenditures on account of the District of Columbia 3,597,516 41 
For interest on the public debt 105,327,949 00 
For payment of Halifax award . 5,500,000 00 


Total ordinary expenditures $ 266,947,883 53 
Leaving a surplus revenue of $ 6,879,300.93, which was applied as follows : 


To the redemption of United States notes, etc $ 31,613 17 
To the redemption of fractional currency 705,162 99 
To the redemption of six-per-cent. bonds for the sinking fund...... 18,500 00 
To increase of cash balance in the Treasury 6,124,024 77 


Total $6, 879,300 93 


The amount due the sinking fund for the year was % 36,955,604.63, leav- 
ing a deficiency on this account of $ 30,076, 303.70. 

Compared with the previous fiscal year, the receipts for 1879 have increased 
$16,711,159.70 in the following items: In customs revenue, $ 7,079, 367. »} 
in internal revenue, $2,979,985.84; in premium on_ loans, & 1,496, 943.2 
in repayment of interest by Pacific Railroad companies, $ 1,340,246.67 ; ts 
profits on coinage, $ 1,234,176.34; and in miscellaneous items, $ 2,580, 440.10. 
There was a decrease of $647,853.94, as follows: In sales of public lands, 
$ 154,962.31; in premiums on sales of coin, $ 308,997.92; in semi-annual 
tax on banks, $115,552.64; and in proceeds of sales of governme nt property, 
$68,341.07, making a net increase in the receipts from all sources for the 
year of $ 16,063, 305.76. 

The expenditures show an increase over the previous year of $ 32,224,731.26, 
as follows: In the War Department, $ 291,512.88; in the Interior Depart- 
ment, $% 8,561,292.11; Indians, % 576,828.80, and Pensions, %7,984.463.31. 
In the interest on the public debt, $ 2,827,074.35, and in the civil and 

36 
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miscellaneous, $12,563,851.92. There was a decrease of $2,240,174.53 in the 
Navy Department, making a net increase to the expenditures of $ 29,983, 556.73. 

The Secretary reports, that notwithstanding the unusual demands on the 
Treasury occasioned by the arrears of pensions act, the Department will prob. 
ably be enabled to apply to the sinking fund account during the current fis. 
cal year $24,000,000, 

The Secretary urges attention to the obligations created by the laws in 
reference to a sinking fund, and with a view of promoting economy he sug. 
gests the permanent organization of an appropriations committee for each 
house to examine all expenditures of the Government. 

The report devotes considerable space to the resumption of specie pay- 
ments and many figures in reference to the amount of notes redeemed are 
given, which have already been published. In reference to the conflicting 
opinions as to the use of the resumption fund the report says: 

To avoid all uncertainty, it is respectfully recommended that by law the 
resumption fund be specifically defined and set apart for the redemption of 
United States notes, and that the notes redeemed shall only be issued in 
exchange for or purchase of coin or bullion. 

It would be only in an emergency, not easy to foresee, and not likely 
to arise, that the power to sell bends for resumption purposes would be 
exercised, but it should be preserved to meet any extraordinary demand for 
the redemption of notes which might possibly occur. The Secretary is, there- 
fore, of the opinion that the provisions of existing law are ample to enabli 
the Department to maintain resumption, even upon the present volume of 
United States notes. In view, however, of the large inflow of gold into the 
country, and the high price of public securities, it would seem to be a favorable 
time to invest a portion of the sinking fund in United States notes, to be 
retired and canceled, and in this way gradually to reduce the maximum of such 
notes to the sum of % 300,000,000, the amount fixed by the Resumption act. 

The Secretary respectfully calls the attention of Congress to the question 
whether United States notes ought still to be a legal tender in the payment of 
debts. . . . . No-constitutional objection is raised against the issue of notes not 
bearing interest, to be used as a part of the circulating medium. ‘The chief 
objection to the emission of paper money by the Government grows out of the 
legal-tender clause, for without this the United States note would be mceas- 
ured by its convenience in use, its safety and its prompt redemption, In war 
and during a grave public exigency, other considerations may properly prevail, 
but it would seem that during peace, and especially during times of pros- 
perity and surplus revenue, the promissory notes of the United States ought to 
stand like any other promissory note. It should be current money only by 
being promptly redeemed in coin on demand. The note of the United States 
is now received for all public dues, and is carefully limited in amount ; it is 
promptly redeemed on demand, and ample reserves in coin are provided to give 
confidence in and security for such redemption. With these conditions main 
tained the United States note will be readily received and paid on all demands. 
While they are maintained the legal-tender clause gives not additional credit or 
sanction to the notes, but tends to impair confidence and to create fears of 
overissue. 

It would seem, therefore, that now and during the maintenance of resump- 
tion it is a useless and objectionable assertion of power, which Congress might 
now repeal on the ground of expediency alone. When it is considered that its 
constitutionality is seriously contested, and that from its nature it is subject to 
grave abuse, it would now appear to be wise to withdraw the exercise of such 
a power, leaving it in reserve to be again resorted to in such a_ period of 
war or grave emergency as existed in 1862, 

The Government derives an advantage in circulating its notes without interest, 
and the people prefer such notes to coin as money for their convenience i 
use in their certain redemption in coin on demand. This mutual advantage may 
be secured without the exercise of questionable power, nor need any inconve 
nience arise from the repeal of the legal tender clause as to future contracts. 
Contracting parties may stipulate for either gold or silver coin, or current 
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money. In the absence of an express stipulation for coin, the reasonable pre- 
sumption would exist that the parties contemplated payment in current money, 
and such presumption might properly be declared by law and the contract 
enforced accordingly. The Secretary, therefore, respectfully submits to Con- 
gress whether the legal-tender clause should not now be repealed as to all 
future contracts, and parties be left to stipulate the mode of payment. United 
States notes should still be receivable for all dues to the Government ; they 
should be promptly redeemed on demand, and ample provision made to secure 
such redemption. j 

The Secretary cuotes at length from the report of the Director of the Mint 
and approves his recommendation, In reference to the coinage of silver he 
says : 

No effort has been spared to put this coin in circulation. Owing to its 
limited coinage it has been kept at par, but its free coinage would soon reduce 
its current value to its bullion value, and thus establish a single silver standard. 
The inevitable result would be to exclude gold coin from circulation. It is 
impossible to ascertain what amount of silver coin, based upon the rates of 
sixteen of silver to one of gold, can be maintained at par with gold, but it 
is manifest that this can only be done by the Government holding in its 
vaults the great body of the silver coin. It would seem that nothing would 
be gained by an unlimited coinage, unless it is desirable to measure all values 
by the silver standard. The Secretary cannot too strongly urge the importance 
of adjusting the coinage rates of the two metals by treaties with commercial 
nations, and until this can be done, of limiting the coinage of the silver dollar 
to such a sum as, in the opinion of Congress, would enable the Department 
to readily maintain the standard dollars of gold and silver at par with each 
other. 

The Secretary reviews the refunding operations, the details of which are 
familiar to the financial world, and states that since November 23, 1878, to 
which date the transactions were brought in the last annual report, there have 
been refunded $370,848,750 six-per-cent. and % 193,890,250 five-per-cent. 
bonds of the United States into bonds bearing interest at four per cent., 
making an annual saving of interest heretofore of %9,355,877.50. 


ad 


Tue Unirep States TrEASURY.—From the statement of the condition of 
the Treasury, on the 1st of December, it then held: 

In gold coin and bullion. $ 160,443,436 .. In fractional silver coin $ 18,432,478 
« standard silver dollars. 32,839,207. .. = silver bullion cooe ©6432 ,007 
There were then outstanding, certificates of deposit of gold for $ 13,195,460, 

and of silver dollars for $ 1,894,722, so that the Treasury then held in its own 

tight: in gold coin and bullion, $ 147,247,976; in standard silver dollars, 

$ 30,944,485. 

The number of silver dollars owned by the Treasury was 30,423,150 on the 
Ist of October, 30,632,263 on the ist of November, and, as given above, was 
30,944,485 on the ist of December. Of the $5,000,000 coined during October 
and November nine-tenths have therefore passed into private hands. 

Contrary to anticipations there was a considerable increase, during November, 
of the Treasury holdings of fractional silver coin, The amounts on hand were: 
October 1, $16,814,308 ; November 1, $17,775,986; December 1, $ 18,432,478. 


NOVEMBER COINAGE.—The following is a statement of the coinage executed 
at the United States mints during the month of November, 1879: Double 
eagles, 89,135 pieces, value, $1,782,700; eagles, 122,510 pieces, value, 
$1,225,100 ; half eagles, 180,264 pieces, value, % 901,320; three dollars, ten 
pieces, value, $30; quarter eagles, ten pieces, value, $25; dollars, ten pieces, 
value, ®10; total gold, 391,939 pieces, value, $ 3,909,185. Standard silver 
dollars, 2,499,000 pieces, value, $2,499,000. Five cents, 400 pieces, value, 
$20; three cents, 400 pieces, value, $12; one cent, 3,120,400 pieces, value, 
$ 31,204; total minor, 3,121,200 pieces, value, $31,236. Grand total, 6,012,139 
pieces, value, § 6,439,421. 
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INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I. THE GARNISHEE OF CHECKS, 


A owes B a debt, the amount of which is disputed. A transfers his property 
to C, taking C’s check on bank (C’s account being good) payable to A, or 
bearer. B hears of A’s transaction and garnishees the bank from paying any 
funds in its hands or control to A. Garnishee papers are served on the 
Cashier, one copy before A presents his check for payment, then another copy 
immediately after the Cashier receives the check from the hand of A for pay- 
ment, and while the check is in the Cashier’s hand—on account of the garnishee 


service, the Cashier refuses payment of the check and hands it back to A—A 
demanding the check or the money. 


Now, is the bank liable to B for ot retaining the check ? 


Did the bank do right in returning the same to A, or ought the’ bank to 
have paid A the money on it? 


REpLY.—The cashier appears to have followed the proper course in this case, 
The ordinary rule for testing the question whether a garnishee is liable, is to 
see whether, at the time of the service of the papers, he owed any debt to the 
defendant. The bank owed no debt to A before the check was presented; 
neither did it after the check was presented and when the garnishee papers were 
served a second time, unless the cashier had done some act equivalent to an 
acceptance of, or promise to pay, the check ; and no such act is disclosed in the 
inquiry. No state of facts having arisen upon which the bank was liable to A, 
up to the time of the second service, we do not see how it can be held in the 
garnishee proceedings. The inquiry involves the much discussed question 
whether a check is an assignment of the funds deposited upon which the bank 
may be sued, and we reply, as we always do in such cases, upon the theory 
that it does not; especially as the inquiry comes from Wisconsin, where the 
question does not appear to have been decided in the courts. If the opposite 
view has been or shall be adopted by the courts of that state, there is no doubt 
but that the bank became liable as garnishee upon the second service of the 
papers. The check was an assignment, of which the bank had notice when 
the check was presented, and its liability to A then became fixed. 

Assuming that the bank was not liable as garnishee, we think the cashier, being 
in doubt, was fairly justified under the circumstances in refusing to pay the check, 
and the bank has a sufficient excuse to justify dishonoring the check to C, to 
whom alone it is responsible; and the return of the check to A, on his 
demand was not improper. On the other hand, if the bank was liable as 
garnishee, the return of the check was a mistake, because by so doing the 
bank gave A an opportunity to pass away the check to a dona fide holder, 
and so to prevent it from charging the amount of the check, which it must 
pay to B, to the account of C. 
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II. ‘*No Protest” Across FACE OF DRAFT. 


Please find enclosed a.cofy of a Draft received by us for collection, without 
any instructions in regard to protesting. Please inform me if it is to be pro- 
tested, or does it come under the same head as the case cited in the Septem- 
ber number of your magazine. The words ‘‘ Wo Protest,” in the original draft, 
are written, and as near as possible, in the same place as on the copy. 

[The words are written across the end of draft at the left of its face. ] 

REPLY.—We think the agent for collection may safely omit to protest this 
draft, in the absence of specific instructions. The general presumption of 
law, upon which he has a right to rely, would be, that the memorandum across 
the end of the draft was written there before its delivery by the drawer. As. 
suming the memorandum to have bcen so written, the ordinary and familiar 
rule of interpretation applies, viz.: that ‘‘the contract must be collected from 
the four corners of the document”; and the memorandum is as much a part of 
the draft as though it were written in the body thereof and over the drawer’s 
signature. In the case of Custelo vs. Crowell, reported in the Reporter, . Octo- 
ber 22d, 1879, the memorandum was in precisely the same part of the paper as 
here. We give above the general rule on the subject. And in New York, 
although the decisions have not been uniform, since the case of Senedict vs. 
Cowden, 49 N. Y. 405, this rule ;has been understood to prevail here. We 
have answered the inquiry solely with reference to the duty of the collecting 
agent. The other question discussed in our September and October numbers, 
whether the memorandum is binding as a waiver of protest upon the indorsers 
of the draft, if any, depends upon the question when the memorandum was 
written; parol evidence being admissible for them to show that the memoran- 
dum was not on the draft when they signed it. With this question, under the 
circumstances, we think the agent for collection need not trouble himself. 


III. PAYMENT TO WRONG PARTY OF SAME NAME AS PAYER. 


Suppose a bank draw its draft (or check) on a correspondent, payable to the 
order of ‘* Joseph Wright,” which is sent by mail to a town in which reside 
two persons of the name of ‘‘ Joseph Wright.” The wrong ‘‘ Joseph Wright” 
secures the draft, presents the same at a bank in said town, and receives the 
money for it. In that case is the bank paying the draft liable for the amount 
to the right ‘* Joseph Wright?” 

Repty.—Yes ; the liability is the same as if the check were paid upon a 
forged indorsement. No one has a right to indorse the check but the true 
payee, and it is the duty of the bank or party who cashes the check to know 
that the indorsement is genuine. This is a risk which should not be lost sight 
of, especially in large cities where there are often many persons bearing the 
same name, 


IV. COMPUTATION OF TIME AGAIN. 


When will a note dated October 30th, payable four months after date, be- 
come due? We have had some controversy in our office in regard to the time, 
and would like you to settle it for us in the January number of your Maga- 
zine. 


Repty.—The note is due on the last day of February, to which being 
added three days of grace, the third of March is the date of its maturity. As 
there have been lately an unusual number of inquiries upon the computation 
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of time, by months, we append the law on this point as laid down by 


Daniel. 

‘*By the common law of England, a month is deemed a /unar month, and 
is computed accordingly in construing common-law contracts and statutes; 
but by the law-merchant, both in England and in the United States, a month 
is construed to mean a calendar month in all cases of negotiable instruments 
and of mercantile contracts. Therefore, a bill dated the first day of January, 
and payable one month after date, would be payable (grace included ) on the 
fourth day of February; and one dated February first, payable one month 
after date, would likewise be payable (grace included) on the fourth day of 
March, although February is two or three days (in leap year) shorter than 
January. When one month is longer than the next succeeding month, the 
computation of a month does not carry it into a third month. Thus a month 
dating from the thirty-first of January, would expire on the 28th or 2gth of 
February, as the case might be; and in leap year, a month, counting from 
the thirty-first, thirtieth, or twenty-ninth of January, would end on the 
twenty-ninth of February ; and the last day of grace would be March the 
third. But if a bill or note were dated January twenty-eighth, a month there- 
from would terminate on February twenty-eighth, and presentment should be 
on March the second.”—7%e Law of Negotiable Instruments, § 624. 


V. THE SALE OF DRAFTS BY MERCHANTS, 

We have a complaint to make, which we suppose is common to every 
village banker, and that is, the fact that occasionally a merchant who per- 
haps keeps an account in a leading city for his own convenience, practices 
the habit of selling to his neighbor merchants drafts for the remittance of 
their bills, thus placing himself in direct competition with a bank. By reason 
of not having to pay the expenses of a banking office, and the further rea- 
son that the city bank furnishes him with blank checks, he is enabled to sell 
drafts at less than a bank can afford to. In our own place, our bank is 
selling Chicago exchange one-tenth of one per cent. premium, or ten cents 
for a draft of $100 or under. Yet the merchant who claims he simply 
sells drafts for the sake of holding his trade in merchandise, and that he 
really does not like to sell them, is able to furnish them at one-half the 
small premium we charge. In a large town or city where the rate of 
exchange is controlled by the supply and demand, or course this trouble is 
unknown, and it suggests the idea that a license tax, levied upon those 
who buy and sell exchange, and the removal of the stamp tax, together with 
a reduction of the semi-annual duty, would prove a protection to the bank- 
ing interest, and still retain enough of revenue to the Government without 
proving a detriment to business in general, as it is now. Can you suggest 
a remedy? 

RepLy.—Our correspondent has, himself, suggested the only steps which 


seem practicable towards lessening the evil complained of; yet we doubt 
whether it is possible to check entirely competition of this kind. From 
such beginnings as the sale of drafts by country storekeepers, followed by 
the deposit of moneys for safe keeping, a large proportion of the banks of 
the West have come into existence. But justice fairly demands that while 
bankers are burdened by an undue share of taxation, those who undertake to 
usurp their proper functions should at least pay likewise for the privilege of 
so-doing. 


Notre: The answers to such of these inquiries as refer to points of law 
rather than of banking practice, are furnished to us by M. M. Weston, 53 
Tremont Street, Boston. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


Notice.—-The BANKER’s ALMANAC AND REGISTER for 1880 is now in pre- 
paration, and will appear at the usual time in January. The prospectus will 
be found at the beginning of this number. A new feature in the forth- 
coming volume is a list of first-class Attorneys throughout the United States, 
carefully selected upon the highest recommendations, with their references. 

Bankers are requested to forward to this office, zmmediately, any information 
of further changes which should be made in the new lists. 

The price of the work is to be Three Dollars for the semi-annual issue, 
or Two Dollars for a single voiume. 

Orders for insertion of Cards of Banks and Bankers may be in time if 


sent in at once. 


An AppEAL.—About two years ago we called attention to the fact that there 
was living in penury and want, the widow of R. A. C. Martin, the cashier of 
the Bank of Columbia, Kentucky, who died at his post rather than surrender 
his trust to burglars. Her meager pittance does not furnish a support for Mrs. 
Martin and an aged mother. If every banker who appreciates real fidelity, 
would send even a single dollar to Mr. Logan C. Murray, President of the 
Kentucky National Bank, Louisville, for the benefit of Mrs. Martin, it would 


be a fitting tribute to the heroism of a true man and a kindness well bestowed. 


FRACTIONAL CURRENCY.—Of the $15,710,959 of United States fractional 
paper currency outstanding November I, only $6,611, was presented for redemp- 
tion during the month of November. It is probable that $15,000, of these 
notes are destroyed or hopelessly lost. According to the practice of the British 
Government in similar cases, Congress should fix a time after which their 
redemption should be no longer obligatory, and after the term expired, strike 
them from the list of Treasury liabilities. 


3\NK TAXATION.—A bill introduced into the United States Senate on the 
11th of December by Mr. Plumb, of Kansas, provides that no association shall 
be liable to the tax imposed by section 5,214 of the Revised Statutes, upon 
any sum under the name of deposits which may be deposited with any other 
association, bank or banker, and which is subject to taxation with such asso- 
ciation, The bill also proposes to exempt from taxation deposits in provident 
associations, Savings’ banks, savings fund’ institutions, except where any deposit 
to the credit of one person, firm or corporation exceeds $2,000. In such cases 
the excess above that amount is to be liable to tax. 


New York Citry,—At a meeting of the directors of the National Bank of 
the State of New York, on December 34, Mr. W. H. Hays, the President, 
tendered his resignation. Mr. Hays, who has been President since the bank 
was reorganized in 1875, now retires from active business to enjoy the repose 
he has well-earned by a successful business career. The resignation was ac- 
cepted. At a subsequent meeting of the directors, Mr. R. L. Edwards, the 
cashier of the bank, was elected to the Presidency. 


CuIcaco.—The receipts of lumber for 1879 as far as to December 12, 
Were I,471,030,722 feet, wood measure, which is 315,000,000 more than the 
total receipts for 1878. 
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The Chicago 7ribune says that seventy-five per cent. of the grain sent East 
from that city is shipped by the Lake. 


CALIFORNIA.—The Real Estate Circular of San Francisco, describing the 
operations for November, says that $657,484 of old mortgages were released 
during the month, and new mortgages made to the amount of $779,667. The 
Savings’ banks and other loan institutions held abundance of money, but were 
unwilling to lend on real estate more than from 40 to 65 per cent. of even 
the present depressed valuations. The rates upon mortgage loans were gener- 
ally eight per cent., in some instances rising to nine, but out of the interest 
received the mortgagees pay two per cent. in taxes under the new California 
constitution. 


MINING ASSESSMENTS.—The assessments of mining companies in Nevada, 
California, Arizona, Dakota and Idaho, falling due in December, 1879, amounted 
to $ 1,822,600. Of this amount $1,506,200 are on Nevada mines, $ 1,240,200 
being on the mines in Storey county alone. The assessments on California 
mines aggregate $201,400, leaving only $115,000 divided up as follows: 
Arizona, $55,000; Dakota, $50,000, and Idaho, $10,000, The aggregate 
assessments for the month are larger than for any previous month during the 
year, the next largest being in October, when they amounted to $ 1,620, 300. 
The assessments for November aggregated $781,500, the smallest total for any 
month in the year. The assessments for the year foot up $15,143,700, against 
$ 13,951,500 in 1878, and $11,598,000 in 1877. The total from 1873 to 1879 
is $77,629,200, an average over $11,000,000 per annum.—San Francisco 
Bulletin, 

CQLoRADO.—The Canon City coal field is reported to be yielding one 
thousand tons daily. At El Moro and Cuchara, in addition to raw coals, one 
hundred tons of coke are said to be produced daily. Iron ores are abundant 
in the vicinity of these coal fields, and preparations are being made for the 
manufacture of iron. 


Leadville.—The Leadville Chronicle reports that from February 15 to Noven- 
ber 1, the sales of mining property at Leadville have aggregated $ 22,000,000; 
and it claims that this amount represents actual and dona fide transactions. 


LouIsIANA.—At the recent election the new constitution was ratified by a 
majority of 59,072, and the ordinance in relation to the State debt by a majority 


of 13,976. 


PHILADELPHIA.—A Mining Stock Exchange in Philadelphia has been or- 
ganized, and began business December 4, with some sixty and odd members. 
The title of the organization is the ‘‘ Philadelphia Mining and Stock Exchange,” 
its location being No. 310 Chestnut Street. The following officers have been 
elected: President, William M. Capp; First Vice-President, E. H. Green; 
Second Vice-President, Frederick Schuellermann; 77easurer, S. W. Powell; 
Secretary, George A. Q. Miller. Governing Committee—Samuel W. Powell, 
Frederick Schuellermann, William N. Viguers, Lawrence Emig, Chas. 
Kane, Charles Glading. <Avditration Committee—Samuel M. Capp, William 
Davis, Sparta Fritz, William Wilson, Samuel Glading. 

CANADA —The Canadian Government has decided to subsidize a railroad from 
Lake Nipissing to Sault Ste. Marie. This is a part of the projected direct 
line between Montreal and St. Paul. 

The committee appointed by the Insolvent Court of Montreal filed their 
report on the Consolidated Bank, December 13. They report $ 140,000 o! 
undoubted assets over and above its liabilities, with a probability of realizing 
$350,000 more, in time, from real estate which is at present unproductive 
It is expected that the bank will not be placed in bankruptcy, and that m 
calls will be made on the shareholders. 

ScoTLAND.—The creditors of the Glasgow Bank have received their third 
dividend, making 13s. 4d. on the pound out of the total. That total is in 
round numbers, £ 11,000,000, of which £ 7,400,000 is paid and £ 3,600,000 !5 
still to pay. There is every probability that the £11,000,000 will be liqur 
dated to the farthing, but the interest is doubtful. 
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DEPRESSION IN GERMANY.—A dispatch from Berlin (December 9) says: 

“The general depression of business continues, and indeed appears to be 
daily becoming more severe. At the banks there is little doing, and in mer- 
cantile circles there is almost complete stagnation, Of the 700 houses belonging 
to the building associations not more than one-third are occupied. 

“ Investigation into the affairs of the suspended house of Godefrey, of Hamburg, 
reveals a much worse state of affairs than was anticipated. The liabilities are 
now reluctantly admitted to be over 30,000,000 marks, but the assets are not 
found to swell proportionately.” 

During the week ending December 10, the Bank of Germany increased its 
metallic reserve 10,510,000 marks, being equal to $ 2,627,500, and thereupon 
reduced its rate of discount from 4% to four per cent. The lower rate was 
still one per cent. higher than was exacted at the same date by the Banks of 
France and England, 

A Berlin dispatch of December 10, says: **The Boersen Zeitung says that 
the Directors of the Imperial Bank of Germany repudiate the report that the 
Government intends resuming the sales of silver.” What is intended by this is, 
without doubt, to deny that the Government has any present intention of resum- 
ing silver sales. What its ultimate policy may be cannot be foreseen. But it 
may safely be assumed that the sales of silver will not be resumed until a heavy 
Eastern demand for that metal, or some other favoring circumstance, may make 
it possible to exchange silver for gold without any considerable loss. 


CoTToN AND CoRN.—The condition of the cotton and corn crops is reported 
on December 15th by the Department of Agriculture. 

The returns from correspondents for the month ending December 1, 1879, 
concerning cotton substantially confirmed the report of the month previous. 
The weather has been favorable in all sections of the cotton belt. The reports 
of the product west of the Mississippi River are more favorable, and will 
increase the aggregate of Texas, Louisiana and Arkansas over that reported 


last month. The other States are about the same. 

The corn crop during November depreciated through imperfect ripening in 
the harvest corn-growing regions—the States north of the Ohio River and Mis- 
souri. Some States fell off 10 per cent. This will reduce the average yield 
per acre of the whole country to 29.1 bushels, which is exceeded by that of 
only one former year. There was a yield of 29.4 in 1875. This reduces the 
aggregate production about 55,000,000 from the November figures, but still 
leaves the crop larger than that of any previous year by over 150,000,000 
bushels. The States and Territories west of the Mississippi River return over 
100,000,000 bushels more than in 1878. 


BRITISH SILVER.—The production of silver from the mines in Great Britain 
and Ireland during the year 1878, was 397,471 ounces of the value of £88,296. 
The richest argentiferous lead ores are found in the Isle of Man, where 3,920 
tons of lead ore yielded 110,495 ounces of silver. 


CATTLE TRANSPORTATION.—It was stated some weeks ago that a cargo of 
cattle purchased at Melbourne at £4 per head, was on its way to Liverpool, 
the freight bringing £ 10 per head. If they arrive in good condition the 
operation will be a profitable one. It has been found that sheep and milch 
cows brought from the antipodes for use on a voyage have almost invariably 
improved in condition during the passage, which encourages the expectation 
that the present experiment will be successful. 

The London Capital and Labor says: ‘‘American cattle often reach this 
country in better condition than cattle from Ireland or the Continent, and 
those engaged in the trade claim that the sea voyage is positively beneficial 
to them after they have once got over the customary sickness. In that case 
the mere length of the voyage will not necessarily prevent the transport of 
cattle from Australia, and it may prove to be as remunerative to shipowners as 
the conveyance of steerage passengers or that of ordinary freight.” 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


(Monthly List, continued from December No., page 498.) 


Bank and Place. Elected, In place of 


N. Y. City. Mech. & Traders’ Nat’l B’k. George W. Nash, Pr. oe S. T. Brown.* 
u u Nat. B’k State of New York. R. L. Edwards, P....... W. H. Hays. 


CoNN .. Uncas National Bank, Norwich. Charles M. Tracy, Cas... E. H. Learned. 

First National B’k, Springfield. James A. Kelly, Cas. pro tem. 

. First N. B., South Weymouth. J. H. Stetson, Acting Cas. 

. Lancaster Nat’l Bank, Lincoln, John H. Fawell, Cas.... G. C. Newman, 

. First Nat’l Bank, Amsterdam.. James A. Miller, Pr J. McClumpha, Jr. 
Philadelphia National Bank.... James M. Gregg, Cas.... B. F. Chatham.* 

. Lynchburg National Bank David E. Spence, Pr..... T.C. S. Ferguson,* 

* Deceased. 


——— 


RECENT CHANGES OF TITLE, ETC. 
(Monthly List, continued from December No., page 499.) 


er Ws GOW scence pitbacagie Scranton & Willard; admit William R. Kitchen. 

C. F. Smithers and W. Watson ; now W. Watson and Alex- 
ander Lang. 4 
H. C. Williams & Co.; dissolved. New firm. Same style 

F. A. Raynolds & Co, ; discontinued. 
Bloomington... T. J. Bunn & Co.; W. D. Hubbard retired. T. J. Bunn 

and Joseph B, Powell continue. 

. San Jose Chestnut & Thomas; now Isaiah Thomas. 


. Boston Tower, Giddings & Co.; A. C. Tower admitted. 
| Franklin Avenue German Savings Institution ; now Frank- 
lin Bank. Same officers. 
. Bloomington .. Franklin County Bank; now Harman, Shaffer & Switzer. 
> Se Minot & Co.; now Mechanicks’ National Bank. 
. Carthage Bank of Carthage (Myers & Rogers); now First Nat'l B’k. 
. Poland Bank of Poland ; now Poland National B’k.. Same officers. 
Lovinggood & Ervin; now Ervin & Verner. 

. Hempstead .... R. P. Faddis & Co; now Bank of Hempstead. 
. Laredo E. F. Hall; discentinued. 

Grafton Grafton Bank; now First National Bank. Same officers. 


ee 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS, 


(Continued from December No., page 498.) 
Capital.———— 
No. Name and Place. President and Cashier. Authorized. Paid. 
2440 Merchants’ National Bank.... F. L. Underwood $ 250,000 
Kansas City, Mo. J. M. Coburn. $ 250,000 
2441 Poland National Bank William Buck 50,000 
Poland, N. Y. C. S. Millington. 50,000 
2442 First National Bank Gilbert B. Johnson 50,000 
Carthage, N. Y. Ephraim H. Myers. 
2443 Franklin National Bank Alvah W, Sulloway 100,000 
Franklin, N. H. Frank Proctor. 
2444 Farmers & Mech. Nat’l Bank. William Beadle .......... 50,Cc0o 
Cadiz, OHIO. Melford J. Brown. 
2445 First National Bank Thomas E. Davis, Pr 85,000 
Grafton, W. Va. Francis M. Durbin, Cas. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


( Monthly List, continued from December No., page 498.) 


Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier. 


Buena Vista.... F. A. Raynolds & Co 
Clay Centre.... Republican Valley Bank... 
Allen Wilson, Pr. J. P. Campbell, Cas. 
» ., Wellington .... Sumner County Bank Donnell, Lawson & Co. 
Elmer Chase, Pr. Winfield S. Thompson, Cas. 
ae aincn ove, MAM, Baston & COs ssccec Chemical National Bank. 
C. G. Loase National Park Bank. 
Imp. & Tra. Nat'l Bank. 
Bank of Brookfield........ Kountze Brothers. 
$8,500 Joseph W. Aldrich, Pr, Robert C. Lockwood, Cas. 
. Concord....... Mechanicks’ National Bank Drexel, Morgan & Co. 
Josiah Minot, Pr. James Minot, Cas. 
Franklin National Bank.... First Nat’l B’k, Boston, 
Alvah W. Sulloway, Pr. Frank Proctor, Cas. 
First National Bank Imp. & Tra. Nat’l Bank. 
Gilbert B. Johnson, Pr, Ephraim H. Myers, Cas. 
Poland National Bank First National Bank. 
William Buck, Pr. C. S. Millington, Cas. 
First National Bank Manuf. Nat’l B’k, Philadelphia. 
Thomas E. Davis, Pr. Francis M. Durbin, Cas. 
Bank of Viroqua Bank of North America, 


State. 
Chess 
KANSAS, 


MICH... 
.. Reed City 
. Sheridan 


Brookfield 


. Franklin 
$ 100,000 


. Carthage 


. Poland 


VALUE OF THE STAPLE CROPS OF 1879. 


The following table, prepared at the Agricultural Department from estimated 
and reported crop returns, shows the amounts of the several staples raised in 
the whole United States, and also the same for 1878. The values given are 
not the quoted market prices, but the value to producers. The total increase 
over 1878, is estimated at the astonishing amount of nearly $ 416,000,000 : 

: 1878. 


Value. 
$ 326,346,424 
441,153,495 
101,945,830 
13,592,826 
24,483,315 


Product. 

Wheat bushels. 420,122,400 . 
Cort ” 1,388,218,750 
" 4 413,578,560 
25,842,790 
42,245,630 


CN ce sa ad acnntsaaenens 
Tobacco 


PNR ih ccnkcessausescace 


EE sabains's 
MEN i cc Koeencwasinndecnnts 
Buckwheat 

Cotton 


WOON <4. sc ceaenmnaniniexe 


12,246,820 
5,216,603 
392, 546, 700 
39,608, 296 


....bushels, 124,126,650 


Product, 

«..-bushels. 448,755,000 
+ 1,544,899,000 

° 304,253,000 

23,646, 500 
40,184,200 
13,245,050 
5,020, 387 
384,059,059 
35,648,000 
181,360,000 


....pounds. 
tons, 
... bushels. 


6,454,120 
193,854,641 
22,137,428 
285,543,752 
73,959, 125 


- $1,488,570,866 


—1879. — 


Value. 
$ 499,008,000 
580,259,000 
120,855,c00 
15,505,000 
23,625,300 
7,860,488 
231,000,000 
21,545,591 
325,851,280 
78,971,000 


- $1,904,480,659 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NEW YORK, DECEMBER 24, 1879. 
Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, 4.81% a 4.82 in gold. 


The year which is near its end has been one of the most eventful in the 
history of the United States. The transition to specie payment 
has been made with better results than were anticipated by most of our 
The refunding of the matured public debt 


financial 


bankers, statesmen and merchants. 
has been successfully accomplished, and the national industry, after several 
years of depression consequent on the panic of 1873, is hopefully reviving. 
For complete recuperation, however, much remains to be done, and it is hoped 
that ill-timed check the progress of the 
financial and industrial improvement which has so hopefully dawned upon this 


country, while few nations in the old world have as yet emerged from the 
In view of 


no legislation at Washington will 


gloom and disaster which have overspread the commercial world. 
the present and prospective growth of the national wealth and productive power, 


it is interesting to compare the aggregate deposits of our banking system during 
We compile the subjoined statistics from the late report of 


the last few years. 
Mr. Comptroller Knox: 


AGGREGATE DEPOSITS OF NATIONAL AND OTHER BANKS, 1876-1879. 
{ In millions of dollars.] 


State Banks. 
Private Savings Banks 
Bankers, etc. with Capital. 
480.0 vee 37-2 eeee 
4795 38.2 
41363 
397-0 


‘Savings Banks 
without Capital. 


844.6 
$43.2 
853-3 
747-1 


National 
Banks, 


713-5 
763.2 
677-2 
713-4 


Years 
1876 
1877 
1878 26.2 

1875 36.0 cove 

These figures are extremely suggestive. They show that the deposits of the 

National banks have not declined during the last four years, but that the drain 

of deposits has fallen upon the State Banks or the private bankers, and of late 


especially upon the Savings banks. To show the distribution of the deposits 


in the various sections of the country we give the subjoined table : 


DEPOSITS OF BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES, MAY, 1879. 
[ In millions of dollars, ] 


State Banks 
and Trust 
Companies 


14-39 


Total 
National, 
State, et 

510.39 

25-68 


National 
Banks. 


126 72 
393° 12 
37-93 * 


Total State 
Banks. 


334.17 


Private 
Bankers. 
3-32 
54°53 
11.89 


Savings 
Banks. 


366.46 


Gographical 


Divisions. 
New England States... 
Middle States 
Southern States....... 
Western States and Ter- 


c cf 
6232 
532-50 oe 


47-01 


353-39 


32.60 2.52 


ritories.... 


Total Deposits 


216.38 


1,180.12 


155-63 


713.40 
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In the Southern States, as will be seen, the National banking system is 
relatively less developed than in other parts of the country. This disparity is 
also seen in the distribution of banking capital. Subjoined are the statistics : 


CAPITAL OF BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES, MAY, 1879. 
{In millions of dollars. ] 


Total 

State Banks National 

Geographical and Trust Private Savings Total State National and State 
Divisions. Companies. Bankers. Banks. Banks, etc. Banks. Banks. 


New England States..... 710 ve 3-73 ee _ +» 10.82 4. 164.43 175.26 


Middle States. ......eceee 40-72 «+ 34+SE +e «= 0057) +) 75677 we 2S 17002 ws 245.98 
Southern States i 5.64 «- @.86 .. 33-93 ‘a 30.40 64.32 
Western States and Ter- 

ritories ooo «$2.08 o 99:85 «6 2:08 cc GO78 go.20 


170.92 


Total Capital.....66. 127-27 «» 69.75 ++ 4622 ++ 201.24 «+ 455-24 ++ 656.48 

To give a new impulse to State banking, two bills have been introduced dur- 
ing this session of Congress to repeal the ten per cent. tax on State bank 
notes. As this tax brings little or nothing into the Treasury, there is no claim 
that it is burdensome to the tax-payers. The repeal is asked for on other 
grounds, and especially because the tax is virtually prohibitory on the issue of State 
bank notes. It is said that in the South there is considerable agitation in favor 
of such issues which are supposed to be desirable because they would lower 
the rates of interest, make money plentiful, and aid in developing the resources 
of the cotton States, and in reviving their prostrate industries. Among the 
Southern Congressmen the scheme is reported to have numerous friends but 
it is not believed as yet to be much favored by the leaders on either side of 
the House. Still there seems to be some uncertainty about the matter, and of 
the two bills introduced to remove the obstacles to State bank issues, one was 
presented by Mr. Gibson, of Louisiana, and the other by Mr. Waldo Hutchins, 
a new member just elected from the State of New York. The scheme, with 
some other currency measures, is expected to attract considerable attention in 
Congress after the recess. But no legislation involving changes of a funda- 
mental character is expected to be consummated during the present session. 

The money market closes with an easier tendency. During the month full 
rates have been maintained, and the activity of the Stock Exchange had scarcely 
ceased to press upon the monetary supply before the enlarged demand for 
money to move the crops, and to meet the wants incident to this season of the 
year, were developed to the full extent of the capacity of the available facilities. 
Moreover, as the six per cent. legal rate of interest under the new usury law 
in this State, will take the place of seven per cent. on the Ist of January, the 
banks have been tempted to enlarge their loans at the old rate, This, with 
other causes, has tended to prevent the expected increase of reserves; but a 
change is expected when the return currents set in and bring back greenbacks 
and deposits from the West and South. The January dividends will also be 
heavy this year, and will considerably enlarge the supply of money in the loan 
market. ‘Two important movements have tended to disturb the money market. 
First, the drain to the interior has pressed with much severity upon our bank 
reserves. It is a gratifying indication of the reviving activity of industry in 
every section of the country, that the flow of currency began earlier, was more 
exacting, and demanded larger supplies than has been usual for several years 


past. Whether it will continue much longer, and how soon the great bulk of 
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the currency shipments will return, remains to be seen. Opinions differ very 
much and the evidence is conflicting. Secondly, the agitation of currency 
schemes in Congress has had some influence in unsettling the monetary situa- 
tion. But of late the conviction seems to be growing that Congress will not do 
anything likely to occasion grave disturbance in the early future. The rates for 
time loans are a little more easy than earlier in the month, but there is, on the 
whole, a firmer tone than was anticipated. One reason for this may be in the 
fact noted above, that the return of currency from the West and South has not 
yet begun, although it usually begins to be perceptible before the end of 
December. Owing to this retardation of currency movements, the cash reserves 
of the banks are at a very low point, as will be seen from the following com- 
parative statement of the New York Clearing-House banks : 
Legal et 

1879. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. Surplus 
Nov, 2)-.+0e- $ 273,439,900 « $52,310,700 . $16,771,700 . $23,024,800 . $ 247,195,500 - $7,283,525 
Dec, 6 273,101,100 .. 54,771,000 .. £4,673,200 .. 23,255,100 .- 247,030,100 .. 7,636,675 

f€  TBeveeese 275,750,100 #2 54,069,400 «- 13,403,900 .. 23,463,800 .. 247,559,200 .. 5,533,500 

*€  20...44+ 278,098,100 .. 50,842,900 .. 12,543,400 .. 23,651,900 .. 246,118,000 .. 2,356,65 


The Boston bank statement for the same period is as follows: 


Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation, 
© $ 131,484,000 .5++ $3,572,800 «+++ $3,594,900 -+e+ $50,085,200 «+++ $ 29,365,300 
© 131%9646,000 «446 3,682,600 «+00  39474,900 +e00 50,802,500 «+04 30,289,000 
130,931,700 wee0  45329,000 veee 3,614,800 «206 50,137,300 eee 30,607,100 
130,656,100 «e+e  44265,400 «0+ 37865,300 eee 49,842,700 «+++ 30,867,500 


The Clearing-House exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 


1879. Loans. Reserves. Deposits, Circulation. 
$ 64,581,278 sees = 14,958,053 cose $52,653,503 coos = $11,932,035 

64,650,163 eee 159949,003 eeee 52,113,471 cece 11,992,523 

64,386,503 cove 1439775274 52,197,356 oove 11,985,600 

Z2ccvcce 64,724,368 ee 14,754,053 eese 51,582,397 sani 12,011,733 


The imports of gold have almost ceased. The aggregate from January |, 
1879, is $74,235,199, and the imports of silver for the same period have been 
$ 9,582,638. The stock market is quiet. Governments are firm and active. 
Railroad bonds are more in request by investors. State bonds are quiet and 
railroad shares feverish and unsettled. Foreign exchange has been weak but 
closes with a somewhat better tone. The late visit of Secretary Sherman to 
this city has led some of the speculators to circulate rumors of a new funding 
loan. ‘These rumors are without foundation. The announcement is made that 
the Secretary’s visit is for private business, and to complete some arrangements 
at the Custom House. No authentic offers, we believe, have yet reached the 
Treasury from responsible capitalists or bankers, at home or abroad, to take 
a refunding loan at 3% per cent. should Mr. Wood’s proposition be authorized 
by the Committee of Ways and Means and adopted by Congress. At four per 
cent. however, such a loan could, without doubt, be negotiated at par to an 
amount sufficient to take up the whole of the $ 792,121,700 of five and six-per- 
cent. bonds, which will mature during the six months commencing a year 
hence. The money markets here and abroad are in a more favorable condi- 
tion now than they may perhaps be at that time to receive and absorb such 4 
loan. Subjoined are our usual quotations : 
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QuoTATIONS : Nov. 28. Dec. 3- Dec, 10. Dee. 17. Dec. 23. 
U. S. 6s, 1881, Coup... 105%. 106% .. 106%. 106% .. 107% 
U.S. 4145, 1891, Coup. 107% +. 10558 - 105% 105% 106% 
U.S. 4s, 1907, Coup... 103% + 103% .. 103% 103% «. 103% 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 108% .. 107 és 107% «- 104% .. 100% 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 136% +. 128% .. 130% «- 128 ee 127 
Lake Shore 106% .. 104% « 104% . 10338 «. 100% 
Chicago & Rock Island 148 “s 148 ae 149 oe 149% .. 147 
New Jersey Central... ee 76% .. 835% .. 81% .. 79 
Del., Lack. & West.... 88% .. 844% «- 85% 81 - 82k 
Delaware & Hudson.. 78% -- aa 76% 7414s. 73% 
North Western........ gi% .. go% .- 91% « 87% «- 8634 
2900 + 30% + 3538 347% «- 35 
4475 + 39% + 42{ «- 4156 41 
Call Loans....- ecccees 5@7 «+ e@7 5 @7 ae 5@7 .. 5@7 
Discounts 6@7 .- 6@7 +. 6@7 ee 6@q7 «+ 6@7 
Bills on London 4:8014-4.8314.. 4.81-4.8334 .. 4.82-4.8414 .. 4.8114-4.84 «- 4.8114-4.84 
Treasury balances,cur. $6,822,052 .. $5,984,617.. $6,266,479... $6,022,487... $5,876,592 
Do. do. gold. $ 110,181,077 .. $ 107,768,558 .. $ 105,897,103 .. $ 106,644,712 .. $ 107,665,064 


The cash duties received at the New York Custom House in November were 
$8,460,050, as compared with $ 6,713,339 in November, 1878. 


The Act of May, 1878, prohibiting the further contraction of greenbacks, 
and directing that they shall be re-issued, paid out, and kept in circulation, was 
passed in the House, April 19, yeas, 177, nays, 35, and in the Senate, May 
28, yeas, 41, nays, 18. In the House, all the Republican members from the 
West voted for it, except Messrs. Garfield and Monroe, of Ohio, and Davis, of 
California. In the Senate, both the affirmative and negative votes were equally 
divided between the two political parties. 

In its comments upon the President’s Message, the London 7%mes says : 


In the current year ending next midsummer there will be received of surplus and 
applied to the reduction of debt sums probably amounting to $24,000,000, and the 
anticipated surplus of the following year, if the present rates of taxation are main- 
tained, is nearly $40,000,000. If this rate of payment is continued, the time would 
soon arrive when the United States debt could be refunded at a less rate than four 
per cent. 


It is, we believe, the prevailing opinion, in and out of Congress, that the 
reduction of the National debt which is now in progress, will, in all probability, 
make the rate of interest at which the Government can borrow money in 1881, 
lower than it is now. 


Bids for $500,000 of 4% per cent. bonds of the City of Hartford were 
opened December 24. The awards were at an average premium of two and 
one-fifth per cent. ; $200,000 were secured by Geo. K. Sistare’s Son, of New 
York, and the remainder principally by Connecticut Savings banks. 


The British trade returns for November, 1879, are published. As compared 
with November, 1878, the aggregate of imports and exports has increased 
£9,649,000, or from £ 41,646,000 to £ 51,395,000. The increase in the 
imports £ 8,658,831, and in the imports £ 1,090,286. 


During the first eleven months of 1879 the total British silver imports were 
& 9,769,970, and the total silver exports were £ 10,334,461. During the same 


the net exports of silver from Great Britain to China (including Hong Kong ) 
Were £157,046, and to India £ 5,417,754, as compared with £ 1,598,574 and 
44,101,917 during the corresponding months of 1878. 
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Mr. Birch, the present Governor of the Bank of England, pronounces against 
the introduction of the bi-metallic system into Great Britain. 

In the French Senate, December 1, Count de Douhet gave notice of a bill 
to require the Bank of France to suspend coin payments when its metallic 
reserve fell below 600 million francs in gold, or 1,000 million francs in silver, 
and not to resume until its total metallic reserve should be again augmented to 
1,800 million francs. 

On the 11th of December the Bank of France held in gold £ 30,194,835, 
and in silver £ 48,659,795. 

On the 31st of October the coin and bullion in the Italian banks of emission 
amounted to $30,480,000, and in the National Bank of Italy to $17,225,000, 
There are no other reserves of the precious metals in Italy, and none are in 
circulation. 


The New Zealand £ 5,000,000 loan offered, and largely taken, in London, 
in December, at 9714, was at five-per-cent. interest, and payable in ten years, 
The takers of the loan have the privilege, until March, 1881, of converting 
4100 of this loan into £120 of a four-per-cent. loan, payable at the end of 
forty years. 

The India fiscal year begins April 1. For the first six months ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1879, of the current fiscal year, the India merchandise imports were 
only 52,573 rupees more than the merchandise imports of the corresponding six 
months of the preceding fiscal year, but the merchandise exports showed a gain 
of 20,672,897 rupees, or about $10,000,000. The increase was principally in 
cotton and indigo. From.the improved prices of Indian produce, a greater 
increase of Indian exports is expected during the current six months. 

Comparing the six months ending September 30, 1879, with the same six 
months of 1878, the treasure imports of India ( principally silver) showed a gain 
of 21,738,639 rupees, or more than $ 10,000,000. 


DEATHS. 
At PRovIDENCE, R. I., on Saturday, December 13, GEORGE BowEN, Presi- 
dent of the New England Commercial Bank of Providence. 


At PHILADELPHIA, Pa., on Wednesday, November 26th, aged fifty-nine 
years, Dr. BENJAMIN F, CHATHAM, Cashier of the Philadelphia National Bank. 


At BALTIMORE, Md., on Monday, December 8th, aged eighty-one years, 
jJoun S. GiITTINGs, for forty years President of the Chesapeake Bank. 


At BROOKLYN, N. Y., on Sunday, December 14, aged seventy years, ROBERT 
N. Lowry, formerly President of the National Bank of the Republic, New 
York. 

At INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., on Tuesday, December 3d, aged twenty-nine years, 
J. Ovin RapcwiFF, Cashier of the Meridian National Bank of Indianapolis. 





